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Mr. Norracore’s professional talents are, decidedly, 
valuable ; but we do not so highly extol his literary acquire- 
ments. Nevertheless, we reverence that warmth of private 
friendship which has urged him to the publication of these 
Memoirs. It is, in truth, an act of patriotism, to comme- 
morate the domestic worth, and to celebrate the ennobled 
genius of an illustrious artist. 

Of Sir Joshua Reynolds it may be proudly said, that, to 
his progress in the art of painting, Great Britain stands 
rescued from the obloquy attaching to unaspiring, because 
unfostered, native talent in the display of the fine arts. 

Statesmen, poets, warriors, and philosophers, have dig- 
nified our annals ; but taste, genius, and ardour, were 
strangers at our court, till the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
animated us into an adihiration of native talent, and 
claimed distinction from the throne. We must, however 
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lament, that’ so much of his valuable time was devoted to 
portraits. He had energies well suited to historical sub- 
jects ; with an imagination finely adapted to works of fancy. 
Among the most memorable of those trophies to his memory, 
we may, perhaps enumerate the Cauldronscene in Macbeth.... 
Hercules strangling the serpents....and the Nativity. His 
Cleopatra dissolving the pearl, was a beautiful portrait of 
the celebrated Kitty Fisher ; and various other fancy pieces 
exhibited well known portraits. 

The study of painting originates in a faculty of repre- 
senting objects....a taste and delicacy in the disposition of 
colours....an acquaintance with the rules of composition : 
but the attainment of the art consists in just proportions, 
graceful arrangement, and a scientific distribution of light 
and shade, uniting splendour of colouring with depth of 
chiar oscuro. 

Proportions equally apply to the sublime and to the 
beautiful. ‘*Sublime objects are vast in their dimensions ; 
beautiful objects are comparatively small. Beauty must be 
smooth and polished ; vastness rugged and negligent. 
Beauty should show the right line, yet deviate from it insen- 
sibly ; vastness, in many cases, loves the right line ; and 
when it deviates, it often makes a strong deviation. 
Beauty may not be obscure ; vastness ought to be dark and 
gloomy. Beauty is light and delicate ; vastness solid and 
even massive. 

‘ Gracefulness is an idea belonging to posture and mo- 
tion. To he graceful, it is requisite that there he no ap- 
pearance of difficulty ; there is required a small inflection of 
the body ; and a composure of the parts in such a manner, 
as not to encumber each other,—not to appear divided by 
sharp and sudden angles. To this roundness, this deli- 
cacy of attitude and motion, it is, that the magic of 
grace is attributable, as will be obvious to every observer 
who considers attentively the Venus de Medicis, the Anti- 
nous, or any statue allowed to be graceful in ahigh degree. 

‘ In colouring, as it is adapted to nature, there is in- 
finite variety. The object is never of one strong colour ; 
there is always such a number of them, as in variegated 
flowers, that the strength and glare, of each, is considerably 
abated. Ina fine complexion, there is not only some va- 
riety in the colouring, but in the colours. Neither the red 
nor the white, are strong and glaring : besides, they are 





* Vide Burke. 
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mixed in such a manner, and with such gradations, that it 
is impossible to fix the bounds. On this principle, it 1s 
that the dubious colour in the necks and tails of peacocks, 
and about the heads of drakes is so very agreeable. In 
reality, the beauty both of shape and colouring are as nearly 
related, as we can well suppose it possible for things of 
such different natures to be.’ 

The scientific péncil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, embellished 
by classic taste, and directed by nature and judgment, har- 
monized those objects on his glowing canvass. Unhappily, 
however, the richness ef his colouring was more perishable 
than his fame. It was imposing ; not permanent. His 
works, notwithstanding, ornament the galleries of our nobi- 
lity ; and are coveted by the lovers of the fine arts : and the 
ope tribute lately paid to his memory in the exhibition of 

1is assembled paintings, was equally honourable to the pro- 
jectors and to departed genius. ’ 

Mr. Northcote tells us, that the last century may be said 
to have formed an era in the progressive refinement of the 
British Empire in all matters of taste : an era, whence fu- 
ture historians will date an advancement in the arts, and 
our rivalry of the most polished nations. 

In the early part of that eentury, however, so weak and 
puerile were the efforts of almost all our native professors, 
particularly in the art of painting, that it reflected equad 
desgrace on the age and on the nation. This remarkable 
deficiency in the efforts of genius in that department, may 
possibly have arisen from the want of encouragement....a 
natural consequence proceeding from the customs and man- 
ners of former ages. What the fwry of Henry VIII. had 
spared at the reformation, was condemned by the puritans ; 
and the arts, long disturbed by civil commotions, were, in a 
manner, expelled from Great Britain, or lay neglected in 
the sensual gallantries of the restored court ef Charles I. 
Nor were its hopes revived by the party contentions that 
immediately followed, and whelly occupied the public atten- 
tion : inasmuch, that men were rendered unapt to relish, 
and were without leisure to protect, the fine arts. 


‘ Joshua Reynolds was the son of the reverend Samuel Reynolds and 
Theophila his wife, whose maiden name was Potter ; he was the se. 
venth of eleven chikdren (five of whom died in their infancy), and it 
has been said by Mr. Malone, that his father was prompted to give 
kim his scriptural appellation, in hopes that such a singular, or 
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at least uncommon name, might, at some future period of his life, per- 
haps, be the means of attracting for him the patronage of some 
person with a similar prefix. The good man’s intentions, if the 
circumstance were a fact, were indeed never literally fulfilled ; but in~ 
stead of that, had he lived, he might have seen his son become ap 
honour to his country. 

‘I do not know on what evidence Mr. Malone gives this account 
concerning the introduction of the name of Joshua into the family, but 
this I know from undoubted authority (having seen it in Sir Joshua’s 
own hand-writing, and: therefore shall insert it as it serves to con- 
trovert this very improbable story, which otherwise would altogether 
be unworthy of notice), that itis certain that Sir Joshua had an uncle 
whose christian name was Joshua, and dwelt at Exeter, and who was 
his godfather, but not being present at the baptism of his nephew, 
was represented by Mr. Alwin ; the other godfather being a Mr. Ivie : 
and that his godmother was his Aunt Reynolds of Exeter, represented 
also by proxy by Mrs. Darly. Mr. Malone is in general very correct, 
but not in the circumstance he has related as above, I hope to be ex- 
eused in being thus minutely particular, as it serves to prove a fact. 

‘ The register of Plympton, however, bas by some negligence, de- 
prived him of this baptismal name ; for in that record it appears he 
was baptized on the 30th of July, and he is styled‘ Joseph, son of 
Samuel Reynolds, Clerk.’ It is difficult to account for this error in 
any other way than that which Mr. Malone has given, by supposing 
that the name was written originally on a slip of paper in an abbre- 
viated form—* Jos, son of Samael Reynolds,’ aud was at a subse- 
quent period entered erroneously by the clergyman or clerk of the 

arish, 
see The maintenance of this family of six children was a tax suffi- 
ciently heavy cn the slender income of the father who possessed no 
ather resources than those which he derived from the living of Plymptoa, 
and the grammar school annexed to it ; the whole amounting to a very 
small sum : for the church was only a Windsor curacy, and he was so 
ill calculated for the management of a school, that notwithstanding his 
possessing a high character for learning, its number was before his 
death literally reduced to one solitary scholar. Yet this mortification, 
which might have ovefpowered a more irritable temper, the good old 
man bore without any dejection of spirits, and he continued as much 
as ever beloved and respected for the variety of his knowledge, his phi- 
Janthropy, his innocence of heart, and simplicity manners. 

* Young Reynolds is said to have been for some time instructed in 
the classics by his father, who was very assiduous in cultivating the 
minds of his children, but as it is known that the son did not display 
any proof of classical attainments in the earlier part of his life, it is most 
probable that the mass of general knowledge, by which he was at a later 
period so eminently distinguished, was the result of much studious 
application in his riper years. A correct classical scholar, however, 
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Ane could not be considered in any part of his life. That he was whag 
the world terms a genius, and of the first order, cannot be disputed, 
He possessed talents of the highest kind which he brought into full 
and constant action by a laudable ambition, and ardent desire of ac- 
quiring eminence in the profession he had adopted. 

‘ It has been ignorantly said, that his father intended him for the 
church and sent him to one of the universities where he received the 
degree of Master of Arts. This erroneous notion probably arose from 
his subsequent honorary degree of L. L.D. I have, however, heard 
him say that his father at first intended him for the practice of physic 5 
and that, if such had been the event, he should have felt the same de= 
termination to become the most eminent physician, as he then felt to 
be the first painter of his age and country. Indeed it was ever his 
decided opinion, that the superiority attainable in any pursuit what- 
ever, does not originate in an imate propensity of the mind to that 

ursuit in particular, but depends on the general strength of the intel- 
ee. ard on the intense and constant application of that strength to @ 
specific purpose. He regarded ambition as the cause of eminence, but 
accident as pointing out the means. It is true that, at an early period 
of life, he made some trifling attempts at drawing from common prints, 
but this cannot be considered as any proof that.his faculties were more 
particularly fitted for the study of the arts than for any other, although 
it has been brought forward as such. The same thing has been done 
by ten thousand boys before him, and will be done by thousands yet 
to come, without any of them ever becoming great artists. Such dis- 
plays of childish ingenuity are the most common refuge of idleness, in 
order to escape from the labour of a loathsome task ; they have the 
double recommendation that they are not enjoined by command, and 
that they are more easily performed with credit to the young candidate 
for applause as they are not likely to be scrutinized by any compe- 
4ent judge of their merits. 

‘ There is new one of those very early essays, in the possession of 
the family, a perspective view of a book case, under which his father 

das written, ‘ dome by Joshua out of pure idleness.’ Itis on the back 
of a Latin exercise. No wonder it should appear like idleness to his 
father ; doing that which you are required not to, and neglecting to do 
that which is considered as your daty, will of course look very like 
idleness, and partake of itin a certain degree. Notwithstanding those 
little checks from the father, he no doubt perceived that he had raised 
himself in the opinion of his parent, which gave him encouragement to 
ge on ; and it is allowed by his biographer, that his father, who was him- 
self fond of drawings, and had a small collection of anatomical and 
other prints, was pleased with his son’s efforts. We are also informed 
from the same authority, that his elder sisters had Likewise a turn'tfor 
the art before him, and that his first essays were made in copying se- 
veral little sketches done by them ; he afterwards copied various prints 
he met with among his father’s books, such as those in Dryden’s edi- 
tion of Plutarch’s Lives, and —— particularly fond of the amuse- 
G3 
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ment. But Jacob Cats’ book of Emblems was his great resource, # 
book which his great grandmother, by the father’s side, a Dutch 
Woman, had brought with her when she quitted Holland. 

* Young Reynolds had read the Jesuit's Perspeetive when he was 
not more than eight years old, a proof of his capacity and aetive 
curiosity. He attempted to apply the rules of that treatise in a draw- 
ing which he made of his father’s school, a building well suited to his 
purpose, as it stood onf[pillars. On shewing this to his father, who was 
merely a man of letters, it seemed to strike him with astonishment, and 
he exclaimed, ‘ Now this exemplifies what the author of the ‘ Per- 
spective’ asserts in his preface,—that by observing the rules laid down 
in this book. a man may do wonders ;—for this is wonderful.’ 

* The surprize he excited, and the praise he obtained, naturally in- 
flamed his ambition to surmount greater difficulties in a field of 
knowledge, in which, from the ignorance of those about him in the gra- 
phic art, he seemed to staud alone. From these attempts he proceeded 
to draw likenessess of the friends and relatives of his family with 
tolerable success. Richardson’s Theory of Painting was now put into 
his hands, where he saw the enthusiastic raptures in which a great 
mee is described ; and it is no wonder that he thought Raffaelle (as 

e himself has said) the most extraordinary man the world had ever 
produced, His mind thus stimulated bya high example, and con- 
stantly ruminating apor it, the thought of remaiming m hopeless ob- 
scurity beeame insupportable to him. It was this feeling which more 
and more excited his efforts, and in the end preduced those works 
which have established his reputation on a fasting basis. 1t should be 
remembered, that at the time he read Richardson’s Treatise, he could 
know nothing of Raffaelle, but from the praise bestowed upon him ; 
mere verbal criticism could evidently give him little insight into the 
particular beauties or genius of Raffaelle as a painter ; but the en- 
thusiastic admiration of the writer kindled a spark of the same gene- 
rous flame in his own breast, and urged him to pursue the same path 
ef glory, because it was the first that opened itself to his view.’ 


Young Reynolds having thus proclaimed the bias of his 
early taste, his father was now induced, at the solicitation 
of his friend Mr. Cranch, to place him under the tuition 
of Mr. Hudson, a well known portrait painter. But 
notwithstanding the pre-eminence of Hudson at this period, 
his genius was very limited : he was, it is true, eminently 
successful in producing a likeness, but having painted the 
head, he was obliged to apply to others to place it on 
the shoulders, and to give it the grace of drapery. 

Such were the barren sources of instruction, at the 
time when Reynolds first came to London to be inspired by 
the genius of a Hudwon/. 
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Reynolds, however, made a progress so rapid, as to 
excite the jealousy of his master; who, as it is related, 
having seen a head painted by his pupil, from an elderly 
femzle servant in the family, foretold his future success ; 
but not without feeling, and afterwards displaying in his 
behaviour to his young rival, strong symptoms of the 
most ungenerous passion. 

The excellence of this head, which was placed in Hud- 
son’s gallery, became the theme of admiration, and Hudson 
grew so madly jealous, that his pupil and himself soon 
after parted. 

The memoir pursues young Reynolds to Rome. 


* When arrived in this gerden of the world, this great temple of 
the arts (where 1 have enjoyed so much pleasure, now almost fading 
from my memory), his time was diligently and judiciously employed 
in such a manner as might have been expected from one of his talents 
and virtue, He contemplated, with unwearied attention and ardent 
zeal, the various beauties whick marked the styles of different schools 
and different ages. He sought for truth, taste, and beauty at the 
fountain head. It was with no common eye that he beheld the pro- 
ductions of the great masters. He copied and sketched in the Vatican 
such parts of the works of Raffaelle and Michael Angele as he thought 
would be most conducive te his future excellence ; and by his well 
directed study acquired, whilst he contemplated -the best works of the 
best masters, that grace of thinking to whieh he was principally in- 
debted for his subsequent reputation as a portrait painter. 1n attend- 
ing more partieularly to this, he avoided all engagements for copying 
works of art for the various travellers at that time in Rome ; knowing 
that kind of employment, as he afterwards said in a letter to Barry, 
to be totally useless—‘ Whilst I was at Rome, I was very little 
employed by them, and that little { always considered as so much 
time lost.’ 

‘Sir Joshua has himself ingenuously confessed, in his writings, 
that at the first sight of Raffaelle’s works in the Vatican, to his great 
disappointment, he did not relish, or well comprehend their merits, 
but that he studied them entil he did. 

* Perhaps we may account for this circ: nstance from the difference 
in the disposition of the two painters : Raffaelle possessed a grandeur 
even to severity, and did mot a ia his pictures either the allure- 
ments of colour, or any great effect of light and shade ; partS of the 
art which delighted Reynolds, whose natural disposition inclined him 
solely to the cultivation of its graces, and of whose works, softhess and 
captivating sweetness, are the chief characteristics. 

‘ It is a curious circumstance, and scarcely to be credited in the 
life of an artist so refined, who seems, even from the earliest dawnings 
of his genius, tahave devoted himself to the service of the graces, 
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that he should ever have béen, at any period, a caricaturist. Yet this 
was actually the case during his residence in Rome, where he-painted 
several pictures of that kind ; particilarly one in which there is a sort of 
parody on Raffaeclle’s School of Athens, comprising about thirty 
figures and representing most of the English gentlemen then im that 
city : this picture, I have been informed, is now in the possession ofa 
Mr. Joseph Henry, of Straffan, in Ireland, whose portrait also it con- 
tains. But I have heard Sir Joshua himself say, that although it was 
universally allowed he executed subjects of this kind with much hue 
mour and spirit, he yet held it absolutely necessary to abandon the 
practice, since it must eorrupt his taste as a portrait painter, whose 
duty it becomes to aim at discovering the perfections only of those 
whom he is to represent. 

‘ After remaining in Italy about three years, in which time he 
visited most of theprincipal cities of that country, he returfied to Eng 
land by the way of France, and took the road over Moun: Cenis, upon 
which mountain he very unexpectedly met with his old master, 
Hudson, in company with Roubiliac the famous sculptor, beth going 
to pay a short visit to Rome. 

* Of Roubiliac it is a pleasing circumstance to record, that his 
own goodness of heart first brought his excellent abilities into notice, 
and that his great success in life seems to have depended, in Some 
degree, on his honest and liberal conduct soon after he came to Enga 
Jand. At that time he was merely working as a journeyman for 
aperson of the name of Carter, and the young artist having spent an 
evening at Vauxhall, on his return picked up a pocket-book, which 
he discovered, on ¢xamining it at his lodgings, to contain a considet- 
able number of bank notes, together with some papers apparently of 
consequence to the owner. He immediately advertised the citcumi- 
Stance, ahd a claimant soon appeared, who was so pleased with the 
integrity of the youth, and so struck with his genius, of which he 
shewed several specimens, that he not only, being a man of rank, 
and fortune, gave him a handsome remuneration, but also promised 
to patronize him through life, and faithfully performed that promise, 


Reynolds proceeded to Paris, and returned to England 
in 1752; nad. on his arrival in London, engaged handsome 
apartments in St.’ Martin’s Lane, at that time, the favorite 
and fashionable residence of artists. 

- At this period, the earliest specimen he gaye of hig 
improvement from travel, was displayed in the head of 
a boy in a Turkish turban, richly painted, something in the 
style of Rembrandt: it was much spoken of, and his old 
master, Hudson, one day came to see it, and perceiving no 
traces of his own manner in the portrait he exclaimed :— 
1 By G— Reynolds, you dont paint so well as when you 
eft England!’ ’ 
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In the following year, Reynolds had so much distin- 
guished himself, that he found it necessary to remove to 
# large house in Great Newport Street, where he afterwards 
resided for eight or nine years. 

This period, exclaims Mr. Northcote, was the dawn of 
Reynolds’s splendour; his amiable modesty, accompanied 
by his extraordinary talents, soon gained him pewerful 
and active connections : even his earliest sitters were of the 
highest rank; the second portrait painted by him in Lon- 
don, was that of the Duke of Devonsbire. 


* Mr. Reynolds now exerted his talents to the utmost of their 
powers, and produced a singularly fine whole length portrait of his 
patron Commodore Keppel, in which he appears to be walking with 
@ quick pace on the sea-shore, and ina storm. This picture, by its 
excellence and the novelty of the attitude, attracted general notice ; 
amd its design, as I have been informed, and perhaps with some 
truth, arose from the following interesting circumstance in the life 
of his noble friend. 

*‘ Mr. Keppel, having been appointed to the command of the 
Maidstone frigate in the year 1746, soon after his return from 
the eventful voyage under Commodore Anson, he was unfors 
tunately wrecked im that ship, on the coast of France, on the 
7th of July in the subsequent year; fer running close in shore, 
fa pursuit of a French privateer, in the vicinity of Nantz, she 
struck and soon afterwards went to pieces. Captain Keppel, by 
fis skill and active exertions, saved the lives of his crew; but 
they were immediately made prisoners: they, as well as he, 
were treated with great hospitality and politeness, and he hime 
gelf was in a few weeks permitted to return to England, when 
a court-martial, as vsual upon such occasions, was held upon 
him, and he was honourably acquitted from ail blame rsspecting 
the loss he had sustained. 

*‘ The portrait represents him just escaped from shipwreck ; 
and has since been engraved by Fisher, that most exact and 
laborious artist, of whom Sir Joshua used to say, that he was 
injudiciously exact in his prints, which were mostly in the 
gnezzotinte style, and wasted his time in making the precise 
@hape of every leaf on a tree with as much care as he would 
bestow on the features of a portrait. Fisher himself was not, 
indeed, bronght up to the art; it is said that he was origi- 
ally a hatter: he has, however, made some good copies of 
several of Sir Joshua’s best pictures, particularly those of Gar- 
tick and Lady Sarah Bunbury. 

* The novelty and ex ion introduced in his portrait of 
Mr, Keppel, were mole © stimulants to the public taste; and, 
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as it has been well observed by one of his biographers, he 
* soon saw how much animation might be obtained by devi- 
ating from the insipid manner of his immediate predecessors ; 
hence in many of his portraits, particularly when combined in 
family groups, we find much of the variety and spirit of a 
higher species of art. Instead of confining himself to mere 
likeness, in which, however, he was eminently happy, he dived, 
as it were, into the minds, and manners, and habits, of those 
who sat to him; and accordingly the majority of his portraits 
are so appropriate and characteristic, that the many illustrious 
persons whom he has delineated, will be almost as well knowr 
to posterity, as if they had seen and comversed with them. 

* Soon after this he added to his celebrity by his picture 
of Miss Greville and her brother, as Cupid and Psyche, which, 
it has been well observed, he composed and executed in a style 
superior to any portraits that had been produced in this’ king- 
dom since the days of Vandyke. 

‘ He was now employed to paint several ladies of high quality, 
whose portraits the polite werld flocked to see, and he soon 
became one of the most distinguished painters, not only in Eng- 
land, but in Europe. For it should be remarked, that at this 
time there were no historical works to make a demand upon 
the painter’s skill: and theugh it may seem a curious obser- 
vation, it will nevertheless he found, on examination, to be 
one most true, that hitherto this empire of Great Britain, so 
great, so rich, so magnificent, so benevolent, so abundant in 
all the luxury that the most ample wealth could procure, 
eve, this exalted empire had never yet been able to keep above 
one single historical painter from starving, whilst portrait painters 
have swarmed in a plenty at all times thick as ‘ autumnal 
leaves in Vallombrosa,’ 

* A true taste was wanting ; vanity, however, was not want- 
ing; and the desire to perpetuate the form of self-complacency 
crowded his sitting room with women who wished to be trans- 
mitted as angels, and with men who wanted to appear as heroes 
and philosophers. From Reynolds’s pencil they were sure to 
be gratified. The force and felicity of his portraits not only 
drew around him the opulence and beauty of the nation, but 
happily gained him the merited honour of perpetuating the fea- 
tures of all the eminent and distinguished men of learaing then 
living; with most ef whom (so attractive were his manners as 
well as his talents) he contracted an intimacy which only ended 
with life. In this assemblage of genius, each was improved by 
each. Reynolds, like a man of a great mind, always cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of the first characters of his 
time; and often assisted those who were in difficulties, both 
with bis advice and his purse, 
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‘ He had a mind ever open and desirous to acquire useful 
information, a sound and penetrating judgment to select and 
separate what he acquired, and infinite industry and application 
in rendering it serviceable to its proper purpose.’ 


We are now introduced to Dr. Johnson, and other emi- 
nent characiers, of whom anecdotes are related, highly 
contributing to the amusement of the reader. We find, 
about the year 1753, that notwithstanding Sir Joshua’s 
prosperity was so great as to claim the professional occu- 
oe of his whole time, still, he found leisure to producé 
iis first efforts in the literary way, which he communicated 
to the ‘ Idler.’ 


‘ The papers in the Idler, to which [ have alluded, are the 
numbers 76, 79, and 82, written between September and Ne- 
vember, 1759. In the first of these he ridicules, with consi- 
derable humour, the cant of ignorant and presuming copaoisseurs, 
who, trusting to narrow rules, are cften guided by false princi- 
ples; and even though these should be correet, are still totally 
unqualified to form a just estimation of the sublime beauties im 
works of genius: and in this Essay he states“a position which, 
given with his ingenuity, bas an appearance of as much now 
velty as truth, that what ever part of an art can be executed 
or criticised by rules, that part is no longer the work of genius, 
which implies excellence out of the reach of rules: so that, ag 
he adds, if a man has not correct perceptions, it will be im 
vain for him to endeavour to supply their place by rules, which, 
though they may certainly enable him to talk more learnedly, will 
never teach him to distinguish more acutely. In laying down these 
positions, he does not, however, assert that rules are absolutely inju- 
rious to a just perception of works of taste and geaius, or to their 
execution ; but merely censures that scrupulous and servile attention 
to minute exactness of frivolous ornament, which are inconsistent 
with higher excellence, and always lost in the blaze of expanded gee 
nius. 

‘In his second Essay he displays 2 considerable depth of 
thought, and great quickness of perception, on the just meaning 
ef the general rule, ‘ to imitate nature. He shews that a 
mere literal adherence to this rale would baulk every flight 
of fancy in the painter, though these flights are what serve to 
immortalize the poet; such imitation, if conducted servilely, 
being a species of drudgery to which the painter of genius 
can never stoop, and one iu which even the understanding has 
mo part, being merely a mechanical effort. He furthey shewa, 
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that painting has its best plea for claiming kindred with its 
Sister, Poetry, from the power which, like her, it can exercise 
over the imagination; and as he adds, it is to this power that 
the painter of genius directs his aim: in this sense he studies 
nature, and often arrives at his end, even by being unnatural, 
in the confined sense of the word. His cowcluding remarks in 
this Essay, on the works of Michael Angelo, coutain in them- 
selves a volume of criticism, and display that ‘ enthusiasm of 
intellectual energy, by which he was always moved, when speaking 
of, or contemplating the productions of those masters most 
eminent for their intellectual power. 

‘ In the third essay, his deffinition of beauty is as clear and 
distinct as his conception of it was accurate: and from the in- 
ference he draws—that the works of nature, if we compare one 
species with another, are all equally beautiful, and that prefer. 
ence is given from ¢ustom, or from some association ef ideas, 
und thus, that in creatures of the same species, beauty is the medium 
or centre of all its various forms—he again illustrates and confirms 
the principle of bis first essay, proving that the painter, by attending 
to the invariable and general ideas of nature, produces beauty ; but 
that, if he rerards minute particularities and accidental discrimina- 
tions, so far will he deviate from the universal rule, and pollute his 
canvas with deformity. Indeed, those papers may be considered as a 
kind of syllabus of all his future discourses, and certainly occasioned 
him some thinking in their composition. 1 have heard Sir Joshua 
say, that Johnson required them from him on a sudden emergency, 
and on that account he sat up the whole night to complete them in 
time ; and by it he was so much disordered, that it produced a ver- 
igo in his head,’ 


And, now, the reputation of Reynolds became so firmly 
established, that numbers of professional men imitated his 
style ; and about the year 1760, his price from twelve, was 
raised to twenty-five, guineas for a head. His improved 
taste in portrait painting, also, extended itself to other 
departments of the art; and he removed to a higher sphere. 
His residence was established in Leicester Square, where 
he set up a handsome equipage, and lived in a style other- 
wise suitably. 

Johnson, on this occasion, wrote to Barretti as follows 


* ¢ The artists have instituted a yearly exhibition of pietures and 
statues, in imitation, I am told, of foreign academies, This year 
was the second exhibition, ‘They please themselves much with the 
multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English school will 
rise much in reputation, Reynolds is without a rival, and continues 
to add thousands to thousands which he deserves, among other -ex- 
cellencies, by retaining his kindness for Barretti.’ 
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‘ This exhibition has filled the heads of the artists, and lovers 
o art. Surely life, if it be net long. is tedious ; since we are forced 
to call in the assistance of so many trifles, to rid us of our time—of 
that time which never can return.’ 

‘ Phe cynical turn of this latter observation is certainly not in 
unison wita the scatiments which dictated the former part of the 
passage; bat we must make allowances not only for the want of 
perception of the beauties of painting, wlich was the natural conse- 
quence of Jounson’s near-sightedness, but also for that species of 
envy which perhaps even Johnson felt when comparing his own anaual 
gains with those of his fortunate friend.’ 


At the opening of this first exhibition, alluded to by 
Johnson, the catalogue was the ticket of admission. But 
this mode was found, by experiment, to produce so much 
tumult, that it was considered absolutely necessary to 
demand one shilling admission for each visitor. 

Johnson, says Mr. Northcote, although he speaks so 
superciliously of the arts, willingly employed his pen in 
composing a preface to the catalogue which was, then, 

ratis; but as this was a new regulation, it became advises 
able to offer reasons to the public, for its adoption: we 
insert the preface. 

‘ ¢ The public may justly require to be informed of the nature 
and extent of every design for which the favour ef te public is 
vpenly solicited. ‘The artists, who were themselves the first promo- 
ters of an exhibition in this naticn, and who have now contributed 
to the following catalogue, think it, therefore, necessary to explain 
their purpose, and justify their conduct. An exhibition of the works 
c° art being a spectacle new in the kingdom, has raised various opi« 
nions and conjeetures among those who are unacquainted with the 
practice of foreign nations. Those who set their performances to 
general view, have too often been considered the rivals of each other ; 
as men actuated, if not by avarice, at least by vanity, and contend- 
ing for superiority of fame, though not for a pecuniary prize. It can- 
not be deaied or doubted, that all who offer themselves to criticism 
are desirous of praise ; this desire is not only innocent but virtuous, 
while it is undebased by artifice, and unpolluted by envy; and of 
envy or artifice those men can never be accused, who, already enjoy- 
ing all the honours and profits of their profession, are content to 
stand candidates for public notice, with genius yet unexperienced, 
and diligence yet unrewarded ; who, without any hope of increasing 
their own reputation or interest, expose éheir names and their works, 
only that they may furnish an opportunity of appearance to the young, 
the diftident, and the neglected. The purpose of this exhibition 1s 
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not to enrich the artist, but to advance the art; the eminent are not 
flattered with preference, nor the obscure insulted with contempt ; 
whoever hopes to deserve public favour, is here invited to display his 
merit, Of the price put upon this exhibition, some account may be 
deman‘led. Whoever sets his work to be shewn, naturally desires 
a multitude of spectators; but its desire defeats its own end, when 
spectators; assemble in such numbers as to obstruct one another. 

* * Though we are far from wishing to diminish the pleasures, or 
depreciate the sentiments of any class of the community, we know, 
however, what every one knows, that all cannot be judges or pur- 
chasers of works of art. Yet we have already found, by experience, 
that all are desirous to see an exhibition. When the terms of admis- 
sion were low, the room was thronged with such multitudes, as 
made access dangerous, ane frightened away those whose approba- 
tion was most desired. 

* © Yet because it is seldom believed that money is got but for the 
love of money, we shall tell the use which we intend to make of our 
expected profits. Many artists of great abilities are unable to sell 
their works for their due ptice :—to remove this inconvenience, an 
annual sale will be appointed, to which every man may send his 
works, and them, if he will, without his name. Those works will be 
reviewed by the commfitee that conduct the exhibition; a price 
will be secretly set on every piece, and registered by the secretary ; 
is the piece exposed, is sold for more, the whole price shall be the 
artist's ; but if the purchasers value it at less than the committee, 
the artist shall be paid the deficiency from the profits of the exhi- 
bition.’ ’” 


This, in clear, forcible language, explained the nature 
and intention of the exhibition,—embracing, mot essen- 
tially, an historical elucidation of the arts, and it was 
suce seosful. 

In 1762, Reynolds produced the so much celebrated 
picture of Garrick, between Tragedy and Comedy. The 
intimacy between those great men continued during life. 
We wish to record the following anecdote of Garrick in 
our pages. 


* David Garrick sat many times to Sir Joshua Reynolds for dif- 
ferent portraits. At one of those sittings he gave a very lively ac- 
count of his having sat once for dis portrait to an indifferent painter, 
whom he wantonly teazed; for when the artist had worked on the 
face till be had drawn it very correctly, as he saw it at the time, 
Garrick caught an opportunity, whilst the paimter was not looking 
at him, totally to change his countenance and expression, when the 
poor painter patiently worked on to alter the picture and make it 
&ke what he then saw; and when Garrick perceived that it was 
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thus altered, he seized another opportunity, and changed his coun- 
tenance to a third character, which, when the poor tantalized artist 
perceived, he, in a great rage, threw down his pallet and pencils 
on the floor, saying, he believed he was painting from the devil, 
and would do no more to the picture, 

‘ As a contrast to the foregoing anecdotes of Garrick, I remem~- 
ber that Mrs. Yates, the famous tragedian, when she sat for her 
portrait to Sir Joshua Reynolds, said to him, ‘ I always endea- 
vour to keep the same expression and countenance when I sit to you, 


Sir Joshua ; and, therefore, [ generally direct my thoughts to one 
and the same subject,’ ” 


We readily feel the force of this anecdote, when we 
recollect that Garrick, although petite in his person, was 
never deficient in dignity, when the poet claimed it from 
him on the stage. This was the reason,—a power of 
fascination always dwelt in his countenance, and so 
wholly filled up the measure of the passion, to be pour- 
trayed, that nature wanted not the aid of person to 
complete the imposition of the scene. On his counte- 
nance the audience rivetted their admiration: it could not 
wander in search of more ; it was ‘rapt in admiration ! 

And, now, that we are speaking of ‘this great actor, 


it will not, we trust,-be deemed impertinent, if we linger 


on the theme. We are, indeed, the more desirous to do 
sc, as that which we propose to add, may not prove an 
unfriendly hint to any young favourite actor, elevated, he 
. knows not how, to the dizzy eights of frenzied popu- 
larity. 

Dr. Mudge, when in company with Garrick at Mount 
Edgecumbe, heard him say, that his regard for his mother’s 
peace and happines, prevented him from appearing on the 
stage till after her death ; and he imagined this circumstance 
greatly contributed to the vast suecess he had met with : 
for, being then past his thirtieth year, his judgment was 
the more mature, and occasioned his avoiding many errors, 
which he might have ran into, had he began earlier in life. 

This sensible remark must apply io all youthful perfor- 
mers, whatever, nature or genius, may have done for them; 
and a presumptuous daring at new readings, at variance 
with the author, although pleasing to the audience, cannot 
eventually counteract the habit of study, the advantages 
of a classie education, or the maturity of judgment. | 

I remember, continues Mr. Northcote, to have heard 
Dr. Chauncey say, at Sir Joshua’s table, that he saw 
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Garrick at his first appearance on the stage, at Goode 
man’s fields, at which time, he was infinitely more excel- 
lent, more purely natural, than afterwards when he had 
acquired many stage tricks and habits. 

We close this subject with a criticism on Garrick’s 
Richard the Third. On the morning after his appearance in 
that character, Gibbon, the historian, called on Sir Joshua ; 
and, speaking of the play on the preceding evening 
said, that im the first part of the play, Garrick gave his 
manner a mean, creeping, vulgar air, totally irrelevant to 
the character of a prince; and, towards the close of his 
enaction, he was so dignified, that he appeared to repre- 
sent a different personage: consequently, a want of har- 
mony destroyed the general effect. 

We have seen this mean, creeping, vulgar air, highly 
applauded in the Richard of the present day; and, if it 
be harmony to persevere in such uniformity, the portrait 
must be correct; for, this Richard is not, one minute, 
dignified throughout the play. 

Now, in our estimation, this critique of Mr Gibbon 
was unclassical : the ambhitieus Gloster is a wily, pliant, 
cringing hypocrite. 

* But "tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambitions’ ladder, 
Whereunto the climber upwards turns his face; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the le dder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degreeg 
By which he did ascend. 


Mark, how Gloster describes himself. 


‘ But, then, I sigh, and with a piece of scripture, 
Teli them that God bid us do good for evil: 
Aud thus I clothe my naked villany. 
With old odd ends, stclen forth of holy wiit, 
And seem a saint, when most I play the devil: ” 
Whereas—the anointe! Richard is a heriock, and ac~ 
eomplished tyrant. 


* A thousand hearts are great within my bosom, — 
Advance our standards, set upon our foes : 

Our ancient word of courage, fair St. George, 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons ! 
Upon them !—victory sets upon our helms? 


Again .— 
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* Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die. 
I think there be six Richmonds in the field: 
Five have I slain to day, instead of him, 
A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse” 


Pursuing this volume, we find it as much the memoirs 
of Sir Johua’s friends, as of himself. Mr. Northcote in- 
troduces us to his society; and he amuses, while he 
instructs us: we cannot resist extracting the following 
character of a clergyman. 


* The Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, prebendary of Exeter, 
and vicar of St. Andrews in Plymouth; a man equally eminent for 
kis virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion, and 
reverenced as a pastor. He had that general curiosity to which no 
kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous, and that general 
benevolenee vy which no order of men is despised or hated. 

‘ His principles, both of thought and action, were great and 
comprehensive. By a solicitous examination of objections, and 
judicious comparison of opposite arguments, he attained what inquiry 
never gives but to industry and perspicuity, a firm and unshaken 
settlement, of conviction. But his firmness was without asperity ; 
fer kuowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes found, 
he did not wonder that many missed it. 

‘© The general course of his fife was determined by his pro- 
fession ; he studied the sacred volumes in the original languages ; 
with what diligence and success, his notes upon the ome give 
sufficient evidence. He once endeavoured to add the knowlege of 
Arabic to that of Hebrew; but finding his thoughts too much 
diverted from ether studies, after some time he desisted from his 


purpose. 

* * His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary. How his 
sermons were composed, may be learned from the excellent volume 
which he has given to the public ; but how they were delivered, can be 
known only to those who heard them; for as he appeared in the 
pulpit, words will not easily describe him. His delivery, though 
unconstrained was not negligent, and though forcible was not 
turbulent ; disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis and laboured artifice 
of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it roused 
the sluggish and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind upon the 
subject without directing it to the speaker. 

‘ * The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude 
upon his general behaviour ; at the table of his friends he was a com- 

nion, communicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, of man- 
iy cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased. His acquain- 

Cait. Rev, Vol. VI, Nov. 1814. 2H 
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tance was universally solicited, and his presence obstructed no enjoy 
ment which religion did not forbid. Though studious he was popu- 
lar ; though inflexible he was candid ; and though metaphysical yet 
orthodox.’ ’ 

* Such was the obituary testimony of Johnson to the memory of 
aman, equally and deservedly dear both to himself and to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds |’ 


fn reviewing the foregoing passage, we are filled with 
equal admiration of the divine, and of his eulogist ; but 
Other feelings, foreibly, take possession of the heart, 
when we reflect, that abilities so gigantic as those of Dr. 
Johnson, vegetated in the midst of penury and want. 


* Another circumstance. Sir Joshua used to mention relative to 
Dr. Johnson, which gives an, idea of the situation and mode of 
living of that great philosopher in ,the early part of his life. 

* Roubiliac, the famous sculptor, desired of Sir Joshua that he 
would introduce him to Dr. Johnson, at the time when the doctor 
lived in Gough-Square, Fleet Street, His object was to prevail on 
Johnson to write an epitaph for a monument, on whieh Roubiliac was 
then engaged for Westminster Abbey. Sir Joshua accordingly in- 
troduced the sculptor to the doctor, they being strangers to each 
other, and Johnson received him with much civility, and took them 
up into a garret, which he considered as his library; in which, be- 
sides his books, all covered with dust, there was an old crazy deal 
table, and a still worse and older elbow chair, having only three 
legs. In this chair Johnson seated himself, after having, with con- 
siderable dexterity and evident practice, first drawn it up against 
the wall, which served to support it on that side on which the leg 
was deficient. He then took up his pen, and demanded what they 
wanted him to write. On this Roubjliac, who was a true French- 
man, (as may be seen by his works,) began a most bombastic 
and ridiculous harangue, on what he thought should be the kind 
of epitaph most proper for the purpose, all which the doctor was 
to write down for him in correct language: when Johnson, who 
could not suffer any one to dictate to him,*quickly interrupted him 
in an angry tone of voice, saying, ‘‘ Come, come, Sir, let us have 
no more of this bombastic, ridiculous rhedomontade, but let me 
know, in simple language, the name, charaeter, and quality, of the 
person whose epitaph you intend to have me write.’ 


We give another passage. 


* At the time when Sir Joshua resided in Newport-street, he one 
afternoon, accompanied by his sister Frances, paid a visit to the Miss 
Cotterells, who lived much in the fashionable world, Johnson was 
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also of the party on this tea visit; and at that time being very poor, 
he was, as might be expected, rather shabbily and slovenly apparel- 
led. The maid servant, by accident, attended at the door to let them 
in, but did not know Johnson, although he had been a frequent visi- 
tor at the house, he having always been attended by the man servant. 
Johnson was the last of the three that came in; when the servant 
maid, seeing this uncouth and dirty figure of a man, and not con- 
ceiving he could be one of the company who came to visit her 
mistresses, laid hold of his coat just as he was going up stairs, and 
pulled him back again, saying, ‘* You fellow, what is your business 
here ?_ I suppose you intended to rob the house.” This most un- 
lucky accident threw poor Johnson into such a fit of shame and anger, 
that he roared out, like a bull, for he could not immediately arti- 
¢ulate, and was with difficulty at last able to utter, ‘* What have I 
done ? What have I done?” Nor could he recover himself for the 
remainder of the evening from this mortifying circumstance.’ 


It is some relief to the mind, however, in contempla- 
ting the various anecdotes of this great genius, to per- 
ceive, that pride, envy, and vulgarity, were strong features 
in his general character. We might, indeed, say more; 
for he was frequently ungratefel and brutal, in his man- 
ners, to those most solicitous to afford him pleasure, and 
to do him honor. 

It is somewhat remarkable to record, that Sir Joshua 
used to say: he will never make a _ painter who 
looks for the Sunday with pleasure as an idle day; but 
his practice confirmed the sentiment. When approaching 
the zenith of Fame, increasing in riches and in reputa- 
tion, he was never so happy, as in those hours he passed 
in his painting room. His, was the true enjoyment of 
a profession ; for he often confessed, that when he had 
complied with the flattering invitations of the nobility to 
pass some days of relaxation, at their country seats, 
where every luxury surrounded him, he, invariably, returned 
home, like one who had been kept a long time from his 
natural food. None of his hours were spent in idleness, 
or lost in dissipation; and on those evenings which he 
passed at home, he employed himself in looking over, 
and studying from, the prints ef the old masters, of which 
he had procured a fine collection, 


* At his hours of leisure Mr. Reynolds considered it as necessary 
to his mental improvement, as = as to his professional interest, 
2 2 
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to mix in learned and convivial society; and about this time, im 
order not only to enjoy it with freedom, but also more particularly 
with the kind intention of gratifying his venerable friend, he be~ 
came the proposer, and with the assistance of Johnson, was the 
founder, of that club, still in existence, and for many years deno 
minated the * Literuery Club.” This, however, was a title which 
they did not arrogate to themselves ; a thing, indeed, in which Sir 
jude would have been the last person to joiu: but as | was not 
then in the metropolis myself, and feel so anxious for the literary 
fame of him whose friendship did me so much honour, as to wish 
to guard him against the imputation of affecting that which he reall 

did possess, though some envious perseus have denied it (I allude to 
his own literary merit), I consider myself as warranted in going to 
some length on the subject, from the authority of contemporary bio~ 

hers. 

Whilst writing the life too of the founder of the club, it will not be 
considered as out of place briefly to notice the original desigu which, 
as first deciared at its institution, in February, 1764, was to confine 
the club to twelve numbers, consisting of Sir Joshua, then only Mr. 
Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Drs. Goldsmith, Nugeut, and Percy, afters 
wards Bishop of Dromore, Sir Robert Chambers and Sir John Hawe 
kins, with Messrs. Burke, Langton, Chamiere, Dyer, and the [lo 
nourable Topham Beauclerk, 

* These were thus so judiciously selected, as Wr. Malone cberves, 
and were men of such talents and so well known to each other, 
that any two of them, if they should not happen te be joined by 
any more, might be good company for each other. Such was the 
beginning of a seciety which has now existed for half a century, 
boasting of having had enrolled, on its list of members, many of 
the most celebrated characters of the last ceatury.’ 


We have no such club in our enlightened days! We 
have, indeed, racing clubs, gaming clubs, boxing clubs, 
fye-fye conversazioni, and other equally dignified institu- 
tions ; but intellect and literature are obsolete. 

The literary talents of Sir Joshua are strongly exem- 
plified in the following anecdote, 


* I make no doubt that Sir Joshua, in order to encourage Johnson 
in the business, et the same time offered to furnish him with the 
few notes on the text of Shakespeare, which he faithfully performed ; 
and as thes: notes serve to show the clearness of perception and 
mode of thinking in Reynolds, it is surely requisite to insert them 
in this-place.’ 

In Macbeth, act the first, scene the sixth, in the dialogue between 
the King and Banquo, is this passage— 
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King “ This castle hath a pleasant seat ; the air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses, 

Ban, This Guest of summery 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his lov’d mansionry, that the Heaven’s breath, 
‘Smells wooingly here: no jutiy, frieze, buttress, 
Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle ; where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, the air 
Is delicate.’ 


€ On which Sir Joshua observes, ‘ this short dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gafes of 
Macheth’s castle, has always appeared to me a striking instance of 
what in painting is termed repose. This conversation very naturally 
turns upon the beauty of its situation, and the pleasantness of the 
air ; and Banquo, observing the martlets’ nests in every recess of the 
cornice, remarks, that where those birds most breed and haunt, the 
vir is delicate. Whe subject of quiet and easy conversation gived 
that repose so necessary to the mind after the tumultuous bustle of 
the preceding scenes, and perfectly contraets the scene of horror 
that immediately succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked himself, 
what is a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an occasion 2 
Whereas, the modern writers seem, on the contrary, to be always 
searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to men in the 
situation which is represented.—This also is frequently the practice of 
Homer, who from the midst of battles and horrors, relieves and 
refreshes the mind of the reader, by introducing some quiet rural 
damage, or pictnre of familiar domestic life.’ 

‘ On this note, the following observation has been made in a 
inte edition by Mr. Malone, which, although expressing a difference 
of opinion, is yet highly complimentary to Sir Joshua.—* [t is 
not without reluctance that | express my dissent from the friend whose 
name is subscribed to the preceding note ; whose observations on all 
gubjects of criticism and taste are so ingenious and just, that poste- 
Fityfmay be at a loss to determine, whether his consummate skill and 
execution in his own art, or his judgment in that and other kindred 
@rts, were superior.’ ’ 


These criticisms are extended, and evince great classic taste ; 
but, the text of Shakespear has been so analyzed by Malone, 
Stevens, Johnson, Warbuton, and others, that plain think- 
ing men must doubt at every pagethey read. ‘This, by the 
literati, is called the ingenuity of research ; but Shakes~ 
peare—says Sir Joshua— 

2H 
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« Was continnally changing his first expression for another, either 
stronzer or more uncommon ; so that very often the reader who has 
not the same continuity, or succession of ideas, is at a loss for his 
meaning: many Of Shakspeare’s uncouth, strained epithets may be 
explained by going back to the obvious and simple expression, which 
is most likely to oecur to the mind in that state.’ 

* 


Among Sir Joshua’s portraits, the most celebrated 
perhaps, are, Lady Sarah Banbury sacrificing to the 
Graces ; Lady Waldegrave, and Mrs. Collier, a celebrated 
beauty. 


* The face is seen in profile, and has a pensive air, as if contem- 
lating the death of a favourite sparrow, which appears laid on the 
table before her. The lines under the print are from Catullus : 


‘ Passer mortuus est mee puellee ; 
Passer delitie mez puellee ; ‘ 
Quem plus illa oculis suis amabat.’ 


* The following couplets were written by a gentleman of Devonshire, 
a friend of Sir Joshua’s, and who knew the lady, on seeing the pic- 
ture— 
* The torture of a father’s breast 
Timanthes to conceal, 
Anguish too great to be exprest 
He covered with a veil. 
The lightning of bright Collier’s eyes 
Reynolds despaired to show, 
That vivid fire his art defies, 
Se bade the tear to flow.’ 


Reynolds, now, attained the summit of his reputation, 
and maintained his dignified station to the close of his 
lite. In 1768, the Royal Academy was instituted under 
the directions of Reynolds, and the immediate patronage 
of bis majesty, who, for some time, aided the establish- 
ment with the annual contribution of five thousand pounds 
from his privy purse. But the sums raised by the exhi- 
bitions soon became so considerable, as not only to render 
the royal munificence unnecessary; fut even to accumu- 
late a large surplus in the public funds, now, forming 
the basis of a liberal fund for decayed artists. For the 
first twenty years, the net produce, on an average, 
amounted to upwards of fifteen hundred per annum ; and 
it has since increased one thousand per annum. 
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‘ Professorships were likewise established, and Dr. Johnson was 
nominated professor of ancient literature ; an office, indeed, merely 
honorary, but conferred on him, as Sir John Hawkins hints, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Reynolds. 

€ Goldsmith also was not forgotten, he having received the com- 

limentary appointment of professor of ancient history ; an office, 
ike the preceding, without trouble or salary, and, as Dr. Percy 
observed, merely giving him a place at the annual dinner. 

* Goldsmith himself, in a letter to his brother, says of it—* The 
king has lately been pleased to make me professor of ancient histery 
in a royal academy of painting, which he has just established ; but 
there is no salary annexed; and [ took it, rather as a compliment 
to the institution, than any benefit to myself. Honours to one in my 
situation are something like ruffles to a man that wants a shirt.’ ’ 


The artist will find much valuable information in the 
discourses of Sir Joshua, addressed to pupils in the fine 
arts, and containing a systematic drill to store the memory 
and to direct the judgment, before the reins are given to 
the imagination, or genius may be permitted to wander in 
the wilds of enthusiasm. 

In adverting to the different schools, Sir Joshua considers 
the Roman, Florentine, and Bolognese, as the three great 
masters of the epic style; and, the best French painters, he 
deseribes, as a colony from the Roman; but the Venetian, 
Flemish, and Dutch schools he ranks beneath the former, 
as all professing to depart from the great purposes of pain- 
ting, and catching at applause by inferior qualities. 


* 1t will be readily understood from this, that he esteemed the 
ornamental style as of inferior consideration in comparison with the 
other ; for as mere elegance was their principal object, particularly in 
the Venetian school, and as they seemed more willing to dazzle than 
to affect, so it could be no injury to them to suppose that their practice 
is useful only to its proper end ; for as what may heighten the elegant 
may degrade the sublime: so the simplicity, nay severity, of the 
great manner, is almost incompatible with this comparatively sensual 

le. 

* He then boldly laid it down as a maxim, that ‘ such as suppose 
that the great style might happily be blended with the ornamental, 
that the simple, grave, and majestic dignity of Raffaelle eould unite 
with the glow and bustle of a Paolo or Tintoret, are totally mistaken. 
The principles by which each is attained, are so contrary to each 
other, that they seem in my opinion, incompatible, and as impos- 
mible to exist together, as that in the mind the most sublime ideas 
and the lowest sensuality should at the same time be united,’ ’ 
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* To mark the distinction, therefore, more strongly between the 
t'vo principal styles, he added, that however contradictory it may be 
ia geometry, it is yet true in matters of taste, that many little things 
will never make a great one; that the sublime impresses the mind 
at once with one great idea, as at a single blow ; whilst the elegant 
may be, and is, produced by repetition, by an accumulation of many 
minute circumstances. ; 

‘ After giving a professional and philosophical view of the vari- 
ous schools in these styles, Sir Joshua observed, that of those who 
have practised the composite style, and have succeeded in this peri- 
lous attempt, perhaps the foremost is Corregio ; his style being 
founded on modern grace and elegance, to which is superadded 
something of the simplicity of the grand style; conspiring with 
which effect are breadth of light and colour, the general ideas of the 
drapery, and an uninterrupted flow of outline. 

* He then allowed, that next to him, if not his equal, was Parmegiano, 
whom he described as dignifying the gentleness of modern effemi- 
nacy, by uniting it with the simplicity of the ancients, and the 
grandeur and severity of Michael Angelo, [He confessed, indeed, 
that ‘these two extraordinary men, by endeavouring to give the 
utmost degree of grace, have sometimes, perhape, exceeded its 


boundaries, and have fallen into the most hateful of all hateful quali- 
ties, affectation.’ 


We shall conclude our review with 4 summary of the 
professional character of this great artist. 

His learning in his art was great, his manner original, 
his style bold and free, his colouring natural, though not 
durable. His attitudes, generally, wefe full of grace, ease; 
and variety. He was a man of genius as well as ar 
narpoedte artist ; andfhis works breathe a softness, that kin- 
dles pleasure in the beholder, with a glow of coloring that 
‘awakens rapture.....Mr. Northcote adds.... 


* With respect to his character as a man, to say that Sir Joshus 
‘was without faults, would be to bestow on him that praise, to whicte 
no human being cam have a claim; but when we consider the con« 
spicuous situation in which he stood, it is surprizing to find that so 
few can be discovered in him : afd certainly he possessed an eqtiania 
mity of disposition very rarely to be met with in persons whose 
‘pursuit is universal reputation, and who are attended and surrounded 
in their perilous journey by jealous competition. ‘ His native humi- 
lity, modesty, and candour never forsook him, even from surprize 
or provoeation, nor was the least degree of arrogance or assumption 
visible to the most scrutinizing eye in any part of his conduct.’ He 
‘was not annoyed by that fluctuation of idea and ineonstancy of tem-. 
“per which prevent many with equal desire for fame from resolving 
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Bpon any particular plan, and dispose them to change it, even after 
they have made their election. He had none of those eccentria 
bursts of action, those fiery impetuosities which are supposed by the 
vulgar to characterize genius, and which frequently are found to 
accompany a secondary rank of talent, but are never conjoined with 
the first. His incessant industry was never wearied inté despondency 
by miscarriage, nor elated into negligence ty success, All nature 
and all art combined to form his academy. His miad was constantly 
awake, ever onthe wing, comprehensive, vigorous, discriminatiag, 
and retentive. His powers of attention were never torpid. He had 
a strong turn and relish for humour in all its various forms, and very 
quickly saw the weak sides of things. Of the numerous characters 
which presented themselves to him in the mixed companies in which 
he lived, he was a nice and sagaeious observer, as I have had 
frequent occasions to remark. 

‘ The Graces,’ says a certain author, ‘ after wanderiug to’ find 
a home, settled inthe bosom of Addison.’ 1 think such a compliment 
would be equally, if not more applicable to Sir Joshua ; for all he 
said or did was wholly unmixed with any of those inelegaut coarse« 
nesses which frequently stain the beauty of high exertions, There. 
was a polish even in his exterior, illustrative of the gentleman and 
the scholar. His general manner, deportment, and behaviour, were 
amiable and prepossessing ; bis disposition was naturally courtly, 
He always evinced a desire to pay a due respect to persons in supe- 
rior stations, and certainly contrived to move in a higher sphere of 
society than any other English artist had done before him. This he 
procured for Professors of the arts a consequence, dignity, and re# 
eeption, whieh they had never before possessed in this country? In 
conversation he preserved aw equal flow of spiritt, which rendered 
him at all times a most desirable companion, ever ready to be 
amused, and to contribute to the amusement of others. He practised 
the minute elegancies, and, though latterly a deaf companion, was 
never troublesome. 

‘ Although easy and complying in his intercourse with the world, yet 
in his profession, having by unremitting study, matured bis j 
ment, he never sacrificed his opinion to the casual caprices of his 
employers, and without seeming to oppose theirs, still followed hi 
own, He had temper to bear with the defects of others, as wel 
as capacity to understand their qualities, and he possessed that rare 
wisdom which consists in a thorough knowledge, not only of the real 
value of things, but of the genius of the age he lived in, and of the 
characters and prejudices of those about him. i 

* Far from oyer-rating his own talents, he did not seem to hold 
them in that degres of estimation which they deservedly obtained 
from the public. In short, it may be safely said, that his faults 
were few, and that those were much subdued by his wisdom, for 
man had evex more reverence for virtue, or a higher respect for unguls 
lied fame. 
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* As to his person ; in his stature Sir Joshua Reynolds was rathet 
tinder the middle size, of a florid complexion, roundish blunt fea- 
tures, and lively aspect ; not corpulent, though somewhat inclined to 
it, but extremely active ; with manners uncommonly polished and 
agreeable. 

* In conversation, his manner was perfectly natural, simple, and 
unassuming. He most heartily enjoyed his profession, in which he 
was both fortunate and illustrious, and I agree with Mr. Malone who 
says he appeared to him to be the happiest man he had ever known, 
He was thoroughly sensible of his rare lot in life and truly thankful 
for it; his virtues were blessed with their full reward.’ 

He died February 23d, 1792 in the 69th year of his age, 
after a long illness, supported with mild and chéerful for- 
titude; and his remains, having lain in state in the exhi- 
bition rooms at Somerset House, were conducted, in public 
funeral procession, to St. Paul’s, where his pall was sup- 
ported by the Dukes of Dorset, Leeds, and Portland ; 
the Marquises of Townshend, and Abercorn; the Earls of 
Carlisle, Inchiquin, and Upper Ossory; Lord Viscount 
Palmerstone, and Lord Elliot, followed by a train of 
nobility, so crouded, that the last carriage, in the proces- 
sion, had only began to move, as the City Marshal, who 
headed the ceremony, arrived at the door of the Cathedral! 

Hs monument is in progress, under the skilful chissel of 
Flaxman. 

Prefacing this work, Mr. Northcote has said, and the 
declaration ought to silence criticism, that.... 

* Itis my fixed opinion, that if ever there should appear in the 
world a memoir of an artist well given, it will be the production of 
an Artist; but as those rarely possess an eminent faeility in literary 
composition, they have avoided the task ; and the labour of writing 
the lives of painters has been left to depend solely on the skill and 
ingenuity of those who knew bunt Fttle concerning the subject they 
had undertaken, in consequenee of whieh their work is rendered 
useless and insipid. 

* I sensibly feel, that some parts of these memoirs may be judged 
tedious, some parts weak, and other parts not sufficiently connected 
With the original subject; but I was not so competent a judge of 
my own work as to make the proper selection : and I also apprehend 
that, in a variety of readers, some will be pleased with what others 
will despise, and that one who presumes to give a public dinner 
must provide, as well as he his able, a dish for each particular 
palate ; so that if I have given too much, it is at my ewn risk, and 
from an earnest desire to satisfy every one.’ 

We cordially thank the worthy biographer fur the pleasure 
he has afforded us. 
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Ant. I]. —Travels in Caucasus and Georgia, performed in the years 
1807 and 1808, by command of the Russian Government, by 
Julius Von Klaproth, Aulic Counsellor to the Emperor of Russia, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of Saint Petersburg, &c.5 
translated from the German, by Frederick Shober!. ‘Quarto, 
Pp. 421. Colburn. 1814, 


Tre alliance between Russia and Great Britain, and the 

— regard evinced by the magnanimovs emperor, 
oth universally and collectively, for all ranks during his 

recent visit to this country, render the observations of our 

traveller in that vast empire particularly interesting. 

The volume now before us, is well calculated to afford 
the most ample information respecting a country of which 
hitherto we have had imperfect accounts, and our author 
will lead the reader to an acquaintance with the manners 
and customs of the Cossacks, a brave and hardy race of 
northern warriors, who lately left their far distant homes to 
join their sovereign in repelling the common disturber 
of Europe, who had wantonly invaded their country. It 
will place them in a far different point of view to that 
in which we have been taught to regard them. The 
French, who distinguished them as ‘ barbarians,’ and 
Buonaparte who called them ‘ the most contemptible 
cavalry in the world,’ knew little of their character. 

The vast chain of mountains, extending from the lesser 
Asia through the north of Persia, to India, which seem fo 
have been intended by the great disposer of all things, 
as the separation of Europe from Asia, have been seldom 
explored by the scientific, or the intelligent traveller. 

The Emperor Alexander, though engaged in war with 
France, was not unmindful of the internal regulations of 
his more distant territories. To this end he sent men 
of talents to explore through the snow-capt ridges, 
of the Caucasus, the regions! of Georgia; which, since the 
invasion of Timour the Tartar, to the reign of the great 
Catharine, had not been penetrated by a military force. 
Russia has reopened this passage, and it is left to Alexan- 
der to finish the task began by his grandmother. 

This work is rendered extremely pleasing by an easy 
familiar description of the countries and cities through 
which our traveller passed; and, independently of the 
object to be attained by the Russian government, the 
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ry part of this large volume will be read with satis- 
action as a work of topography: | 
Our traveller, Mr. Von Klaproth, set out on his expedi~ 
¢ion from St Petersburg, on the 15th of September 1807, in 
company of Boronzo the student, and provided with every 
fiecessary passport. Thus was he enabled to command 
attention through his long dangerovs rout, and, when 
eS expedition; but these advantages are alone 
ound by couriers and those who travel in the service of 
the crown. 


*To a foreigner,’ says Von Klaproth, ‘ whois not accustomed to thé 
Russian mode of travelling, it is extremely inconvericnt, as he meets 
no inns except in the largest towns, and in the smaller, Ire is obliged 
to make provision for himself, a circumstance which subtracts much 
from the pleasures of his journey. It is indispensabiy necessary that 
he should take with him bedding and culinary utensils; and J, for 
my part, found a quantity of portable soup, and the English sauces 
in bottles, with which a palatable dish may be quickly prepared, ex- 
tremely serviceable. I would, therefore, recommend every traveller in 
Russia to provide himself with these articles, unless he can inake up 
his mind to live by the way on biscuit and Russian cole soup, or on 
eggs; for besides these, nothing whatever is to be had in the villages. 
in Lent, he will only find salt fish, or dishes dressed with hemp oil. 
Which “diffuse such a stench that it is scarcely possible to remain 
Qnuder the roof with them, ana still less te taste such victuals. — 
{t is easy to many to fosten a large bell to the front of every vehicle, 
which keeps constantly ringing with the motion, and gives notice to 
others coming the contrary way. When several carriages are travel- 
fing together, and each bell has a different tone, the music which 
dhey make in the woods is extremely agreeable.’ 


Our travelier proceeded first to Moskwa, slightly remark- 
dg upon the towns, villages, and passing objects : observing 
that the road from St. Petersburgh) to Moskwa is one of 
the worst and most uninteresting in the whole empire ; pre- 
senting but little variety, and in some parts tite villages are 
ao near to each other, that they form a long straggling 
town. He meta great number of Russian peasants and 
German colonists carrying their produce to market ; and all 
of them singing, or rather bawling. He bitterly complains 

f the black mud, in wet weather, which in summer is con- 
verted into black dust, and greatly annoys the traveller. 
porta approagh to Moskwa, we shal) give ip his ows 
yo 
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‘It had rained the whole day, but towards evening the weather 
cleared up, so that oyr postilions could at least avoid the large 
ponds which stood in the road, and in which we were kept in 
continual fear of being overturned. When after a slow and cautious 
journey we were yet several wersts from the gates of Moskwa, § 
perceived a strong and extremely disagreeable smell, which, as I was 
assured, proceeded from the city, and gsew more intolerable the 
nearer we approached it. In the streets, most of which are unpaved, 
the mud was nearly np to the axle (of the carriage), and it was 
with difficulty that with our weary horses we reached what is called 
the Polish inn 

‘ As, according to my instructions, I was to wait at Moskwa 
for certain papers necessary for my journey, I was under the neces~ 
sity of prolonging my stay there to several days: but I cannot say 
that this circumstance affrded me any particular pleasure; for the 
endless filth and stench in the streets prevented me from seeing 
many remarkable objects. For the rest, Moskwa presents a highly 
diversified and metley spectacle, as it is the last city in Russia 


which exhibits a mixture of European and Russian exterior but the 
Jatter considerably predominates,’ 


‘Immediately after this unfavourabe picture, the author 
describes the splendid carriages, state entertainments, and 

reat hospitality of the higher order of the inhabitants. 

his certainly indicates wealth, and a certain sort of splen- 
dour; yet to see ladies, decked out in Russian finery 
dragged through the mud, azile-tree deep, to a banquet, or 
a ball, must withal be a matter of curious contemplation. 
Amid this foulness of air and depth of soil, however our 
traveller tells us that ‘ no where can more correct notions 
of the splendour and expence of the Russian nobility be 
acquired than there. As at Moskwa all persons of higher 
rank than collegiate councellor (colonei) have a right to 
drive six horses, it is not uncommon when the Governor- 
General gives a state dinner or supper, to see more than 
twenty coaches and six in the square before his house, the 
rest of which is completely covered with those drawn by 
four horses. Upon the whole there is scarce a city in the 
world where coaches are so much used as in Moskwa. 
That hospitality for which the Russians are celebrated, is 
here met in the highest degree, and is certainly exercised in 
2 more generous manner than at St. Petersburgh, for there 
it has sunk into a fashion. The only motive for receiving 
strangers and inviting them to table at St. Petersburgh, is 
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ostentation. In Moskwa, on the contrary, the stranger is 
cordially received, both by the Russians and Germans, al? 
vie with one another in rendering his residence among them 
as agreeable as possible.’ 

The next twenty pages contprehend a history of the 
ancient wars between the Russians and the Poles, wherein 
it appears that the latter were generally the aggressors and 
gained many victories. Ultimately, however, by the valour 
principally, of the Cossacks, the Russians prevailed, and in 
the year 1765, the Empress Catharine erected her govern- 
ment at Charkow (Cracow). 

The partition of Poland was first projected by the King 
ef Prussia, who wished to possess himself of Polish or 
western Prussia. It separated his German dominions from 
Kastern Prussia, and the Poles might at any time prevent 

.the communication between those parts of his territories ; 
and from this he experienced the most fatal effects in his 
wars. By the acquisition of Western Prussia, his dominions 
would have been rendered compact; and his troops would 
thus be able to march from Berlin to Koningsburgh without 
opposition. When Poland became distracted by contending 
parties, he kept aloof, waiting an opportunity to share in 
the partition of that unhappy country, and the emperor 
of Germany seemed to be actuated by the same policy. At 
fength superadded to civil commotions, the plague spread 
its baleful influence over the inhabitants of Poland. The 
latter misfortune formed a pretext for the King of Prussia 
extending his lines to prevent the spreading of the infection 
he advanced his troops into Polish Prussia, and occupied 
the whole district. ‘The Emperor Joseph, under the like 
specious pretence, marched his army info the territory of 
the republic, while the Empress of Russia acted at open war; 
and these powers made a partition of Poland. The pre- 
sent changes in Europe have not been more surprising than 
the fate of Poland within the last half century. Prussia was 
in # state of vassalage to the republic ; Russia once beheld 
its eapital in the occupation of the Poles; and Austria, a 
little more than a century ago, was indebted to a sovereign 
from that country, for the preservation of its metropolis, 
and almost even for its existence. What fate attends the 
Poles in the present Congress at Vienna, is yet to be 
Known. 

Cracow, or Charkow, as it is called in the present work, 
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and where we must now suppose our travellers to have 
arrived, was once the capital of Poland, where their kings 
were crowned, and interred. It was the see of an arch- 
bishop and had a noble university. Of the latter our author 
says, 


‘The idea of founding an university at Charkow, was not itself 
a bad one, because many opulent gentry whose sons might have bene- 
fited by it resided in its vicinity. But in Russia, there is wo little 
taste or learning, and the old French mode ef education is stily 
too fashionable; on which account, people of rank and fortune very 
seldom avail themselves of the advantages offered by universities 
and other seminaries. It was likewise an exceedingly injudicious 
step to introduce knowledge into Russia by means of foreigners, 
and to raise a fabric which requires the labours of ages, as expedi- 
tiously as a triumphal arch may be patched up. The only method of 
effectually promoting the diffusion of science in Russia, would have 
been to have sent young Russians who had distinguished themselves 
in the ordinary schools to some good seminary in Germany, and 
thence to an university where they might have prepared themselves 
for their destined career. Such persons as these, at their return, 
would certainly have furnished the best teachers for the institutions of 
the promotion of learning. 

‘ At present, on the contrary, the whole course of instruction 
is radically faulty, because the eucyclopedian method of teaching 
so prevalent in Germany has been introduced; by which method 
the pupil learns a little of every thing but nothing thoroughly, and»at 
most, acquires an historical notion of each science, which, in the end 
proves no further use to him, and which he very soon forgets. As 
long as the sciences have been cultivated in Russia, the mathe- 
matical, have been considered as best adapted to the diffusion of 
knowledge in the country ; but it was long since’ jnstly remarked by 
Schlozer, that no nation in the world was ever yet rescued from 
barbarism by the mathematics. Nature changes not her course, 
and it is by the arts and sciences, by the belles letters and peetry, 
that the Greeks, and the Romans, the Italians, French, English, 
and Germans attained to so high a degree of cultivation.’ 

‘ Another almost insurmountable obstacle which will long prevent 
Russia from making any progress in the sciences, lies in the political 
constitution. As there isno middle class in this country, the whole 
nation is divided into twe parts, masters and slaves; and at present, 
in another way, unto persons who are in the service of the state, and 
such as are not. To the latter belong the vassals and tradesmen, 
who have neither inclination nor opportunity to cultivate their minds, 
The others are much too anxious to obtain honours and titles, 
which the service alone confers, to devote much time to the sciences, 
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Every one strives at as early an age‘as possible to procure an appoint- 
ment under the crowa, bor which he needs nothine but a good 
recommendation, and an acquaintance with the Russian style of doing 
business, and the laws of the country. He has no encouragement to 
study the sciences, of which he knows nothing, and for which 
he thinks he has no occasion. Tiil,{then, a:middle class of citizens shall 
arise in Russia, no real diffusion of knowledge can be reasonably 
expected,’ 


_ Of this city, once the scene of royal hospitality, and where 
happiness beamed no more in each countenance, we only 
find a repetition of our traveller's observations on mud 
and dirt. He is even here more severe than on Moskwa 
for he tells us that it would not be possible, as at Bour- 
deaux, to walk throug’: the street upon stilis, and that 
he was compelied to make his visits in wide furred boots, 
which he could throw off at the bottom of the stairs 
where he visiied. Even thus defended, he once unluckily 
stuck fast, and left his boot behind. Another time his 
carriage met the same fate, and could not be drawn out 
of this ‘ slough of the muses,’ without some additional 
horses. The only remaining circumstance which happened 
to our traveller here, y hich we think worthy of repeating 


was a robbery wherein the thieves a gg an adroitness 
descriptive of our London house-breakers. 


* Unfortunately for me,’ continues our traveller, ‘T was detained 
a considerable time at Charkow by various circumstances ; for one 
evening when I was invited by the civil Governor to fea, and by 
Mr. Von Stoikowitz, who was then rector of the university to 
supper, some thieves-getting in at the window of my apartment from 
the court yard, robbed me not only of my linen and clothes, but 
of a large sum of money which was locked up in the same room. 
This happened about ten in the evening, while Bodrinzo the student, 
and a police soldier assigned us by the Burgomaster as a guard were 
in the house, The affair made a considerable noise in the town, 
and in a wood near Charkow was found one of my uniforms, which 
was returned me quite tern in pieces; hut none of the thieves have 
yet been brought to puuishment; a circumstance which reflects 
the highest honour (we should apprehend the greatest disgrace) 
on the police of the town, by which the sentry had been appointed to 
attend me! I have since heard that one of the robbers was actually 
taken, but that he either soon escaped, or was set at liberty.’ 


At length we find our traveller arrived at Ischerkassk 
the capital of the Don Cossacks ; 290 German miles from 
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®t. Petersburgh. The character of these people is yet 
little understood; for Mr. Von Klaproth speaks of them 
as even of a superior race to most other Russians. Their 
city differs from all other towns in the mode of building. 
On account of the annual inundations which commonly 
Jast from April to June, most of the houses are erected 
upon high poles, so that when the inundation is over, 
there’ is a space under each, where they keep their cattle. 
In most of the streets there are lofty wooden bridges 
which run along the middle of them, and from which a 
smaller bridge runs to each house, which precludes riding 
in a carriage, or even upon horse-back. He describes 
spacious, well arranged shops, furnished with all sorts of 
domestic commodities, many foreign productions, Greek, 
and Turkish merehandize, which are sold at very moderate 
prices ; also woollen cloth of home and foreign manufac- 
ture; tea, sugar, coffee, wines, and other strong liquors. 
The dress of the Cossacks, is thus described. 


‘To'a stranger visiting Tscherkassk for the first time, it is @ 
striking spectacle to find a city peopled by Cossacks alone, and 
where all the male inhabitants wear the same costume, which 
eonsists of a blue cassock cloak turned up with red. Even great part 
of the foreigners, during their residence here, adopt this dress, 
which locks very neat. Besides the Cossaeks, properly so cailed, the 
Tartars, who are upon the same footing as the Cossacks, occupy 
a whole suburb, and have likewise a well fitted wp wooden market. 
The women, may upon the whole be pronounced handsome, and 
very shewy, especially upon holidays, with their half oriental 
costume. The use of paint is common in this place as it is all 
over Russia; but here [I think I observed this disguise on the 
faces of middle-aged females only. ‘The young women and girls have 
a fresh complexios, and seem to employ few artificial means of 
improving their natural beauty. 

* The origin of the Don Cossacks, dates not much earlier than the 
year 1570, for many refugees had for some time settled on the 
river Don and its branches, but it was not till after the building 
of Tscherkassk that their political constitution was settled: where 
after the manner of, the Saporogians, they lived a long time without 
wives. Their losses were supplied by stragglers and unmarried 
men from the first cobonies of the Don Cossacks: the troubles whieh 
soon after broke out in, Russia continued to augment their numbers, 
These Cossacks soon affer became troublesome to their neighbours, 
so that it was found necessary to flatter them and gain them with 
presents, to prevent them from committing depredations and driving 
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away the flocks in time of peace, and in war to secure the aid 
of such brave and serviceable troops. At present, all the Cossacks 
pay implicit obedience to the crown, and are as faithful subjects as 
any in theempire. Content w ith little, they patiently endure every kind 
of hardship, but they are the first in war, whenever there is an 
opportunity “of plunder. Their country is not, strickly speaking, a 
Russian province e, but it has its partic: var government and constitu< 
tion, and is under an Attaman or commander-in-chief, who on 
all oecasions that arise, communicates directly with St. Petersburg. 
This has inspired them with a manly love of freedom, which unfortu- 
nately is not to be found in the other Russians; but nevertheless, 
perfect submission to the orders of their superiors prevails among 
them.’ 

In addition to the traits of civilization already adduced, 
Mr. Von Klaproth, mentions a university in their ci ity. 


* | little expected,’ continues he, ‘to have found so good a semina 
among the Cossacks. During my stay there was a public examina 
tion, which was highly creditable to the institution ; and truth obliges 
me to declare, that it may vie with any other in Russia. This cir- 
cumstance of itself evinces that they are not of pure Russian descent. 
They are much addicted to intoxication, but are ashamed to suffer its 
consequences to be publicly seen, which is not the case in the rest of 
Russia ; for there, when a man in reality reels along the streets after 
a debauch, no one takes the least notice of it, neither does it cast the 
slightest imputation on his character, ‘The people of Tscherkassk 
ehoose rather to drink to excess at home, and the fair sex make no 
scruple to partake in the bacchanalian orgies.’ 

Of the rapid growth of civilization, Mr. Von Klaproth 
instances the little town of Nachtschiwan, a short dis- 
tance from the Don Cossacks, which was built since the 
year 1780, by the Armenians whe have emigrated from the 
Kyram. He speaks with rapture of this ‘ perfectly regular 
and handsome place.’ ‘The shops form a long row, and 
are stocked with all kinds of commodities: in front of them 
runs a broad and completely covered passage, which is 
lighted from above by windows, and has, on account 
of its light and elegance, an imposing appearance. Ac- 
cording to the Asiatic custom, the mechanics work at shop, 
and all persons of the same trade live near one another ; so 
that here you seea row of goldsmiths, there another 
of bakers, tailors, &c. Nachtschiwan is moreover, a very 
populous and lively place. 

* My host, who was the chief magistrate, took’a pleasure in conduct- 
ing me about every where, apd shewed me im the town house, the 
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licence for building the town confirmed by the Empress Catherine IT., 
which, written in the Armenian language, and in large characters, 
adorns the crown of justice. Colonel Awramow, an Armeman by 
birth, has rendered great services to the town, and was one of the 
original founders. At his house 1 met with two Armenian archi- 
mandrites, who were on the way to the celebrated convent of Etsehmi- 
adsm, near Eriwan. At night we had a truly cheerful ball, at which, 
however, but few Armenian females were present, because they live 
very retired, and seldom shew themselves to strangers. 

© | returned from Nachtschiwan to Tscherhassk, where [ stayed but. 
& few hours, and immediately made an excursion among the Calmucks 
settled on the opposite side of the Don. These, like the Don Cose 
sacks, to whom they are accounted to belong, are divided into regi- 
ments of 500 men, each of which is under a colonel and major. 
Only one company of these Calmucks, under a Ssotnic, was encamped 
here in their ordinary militaryjtents, and they appeared to be in indi- 
gent circumstances. These Calmuck Cossacks have by right the 
pasturage between Don, the rival Ssal, and the great Manytsch, and 
are totally distinct from the Wolga Cossacks in the goverament of 
Astrachan.’ 


Our author next enters into a diffuse history of the 
Calmucks and Mongols, nations nearly situated, and in 
some degree allied to the Don Cossacks. Several of 
the warriors of these nations served with, and are indiscri- 
minately called Cossacks, in the recent victories over the 
French. 


‘The Calmucks are a branch of the Mongol nation, which, 
éven in modern times, has always, and even by several persons 
eminent for their historical researches, beem confounded with the 
Tartar, though totally different from the latter in features and 
language. The ancestors of both the Mongols and the Calmucks 
now resident in Europe, dwelt, so lately as the beginning of 
the eleventh century of our era, to the north on the borders of 
tlie Lake ef Baikal in eastern Siberia, where they roved about 
with their herds of horses. The horse seems to have been the 
only domestic animal which they possessed, and they were strangers 
to the use of the metals with the exception of copper; for the 
words which in their language denote these objects, as well as 
the names of other (several) necessaries of life, are all of Tartar 
origin; whence it is very probable that they derived their know- 
ledge of those things themselves from the Tartars who inha- 
bited the countries to the south of them, and who are rather more 
civilized than they. At that time the whole region between 
China aad Siberia, from the weer Amur and the branches of 
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that river to the Caspian sea, was imhabited by nations speaking 
the Tartar langnage. 

‘The Mongols proper are divided into several tribes ;—they are 
subject to Russia, pay a moderate tribute to the crown, and also 
serve without pay as Cossacks on the Chinese frontier. Some 
still have their petty hereditary princes; but there are cases when, 
on the failure of their issue, other opulent families, are raised 
to that rank. Most of them have for their chiefs Ssaissans, 
whose appointment as well as the confirmation of their high ec- 
clesiastical dignatories depends entirely on the Russian commah- 
ders in chief. Next to these come the Schiillunga, who are 
below the Ssaissans in rank, and who have under them in- 
ferior officers, denominated Sussv/. These persous indeed adminis~ 
ter justice among the tribes; but their authority is limited, inas- 
much as every individual who possesses the means may ap- 
peal to the Russian magistrates, Many of these officers pay the 
tribute for the whole tribe in specie out of their own pockets, 
and in the hunting season collect with usury the quota of each 
person under thetr jurisdiction. 

‘No people in Asia are-so strikingly distinguished by their 
physiognemy and the figure of the skull as the Mongols. They 
exhibit almost as wide a deviation from the ordinary conforma- 
ton of a man, as the negroes in Africa; and it is truly remark- 
able that this cast of countenance is almost indelible even by long 
intermixture with other nations; and thas where this singularity once 
prevails, it can searcely ever be eradicated. A Mongol might 
carry an European woman in the midst of Europe, and his latest 
descendants would nevertheless retain the features of Mongols, as 
abundance of examples ion Russia attest. The characteristics of this 
physiognomy are the corners of the eyes next to the nose running 
baek rather obliquely, and completely filled up; small eye-brows, 
black, and but littl arched; a remarkable broad but at the same 
time small and flat nose; prominent cheek bones; round face and 
head. The ears are large, and stand out from the head; the lips 
broad and thick: and the chin short. A beard composed of de- 
tached strong hairs, which soon turn grey, and entirely fall off 
in advanced age, is likewise a peculiarity of this nation, 

‘The Mougols ave for the rest of middle size; the women 
may be pronounced small, but yet they are delicately shaped, there 
are scarcely any cripples among them; but crooked legs and thighs 
are a very common personal defect, which arises from the circum- 
stance that infants already in their cradle are constantly placed 
across a kind of spoon, and, as soon as they go alone, are 
obliged to travel on horseback upon every removal to a fresh 
pasturage. The skin and complexion of the Mongols is by na- 
ture tolerably fair; at least this is the case with young children; 
bat the custops of the other common people, whose childsen of 
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the male sex run about stark naked in the sun and in the 
smoak of their tents, and among whom likewise the men gene- 
rally sleep in summer with no other covering than their under 
garment, occasions their ordinary colour to be sallow brown. 
The women on the contrary are very white under their clothes, 
and among people of quality you meet with faces of a delicately 
fair complexion, still further heightened by the blackness of their 
hair, and which in these respects, as weil as in the features them- 
selves, bear a strong resemblance to the figures of Chinese paint- 
ings. 

‘ All the Mongols lead a roving life, and dwell in moveable 
tents. They are circular and of different dimensions, and rest 
upon lattice work about four feet high, which is held together 
by borders above and below, but may easily be taken to pieces, 
The skeleton of the habitation, which stands upon this frame, is 
eomposed of poles which meet at the top. ‘These are covered 
with thick grey or white felt, which among the more opulent 
eople, are worked at the borders with cords of plaited hair. 
hey are tied round with hair ropes, which keep them fast, and 
only one opening is left fer an entrance, which is closed externally 
with a felt curtain. 

‘The Calmucks are a tribe of the Oirit, or Dorbon Oirit, that 
is, of the four confederates, called by the Mongols Oclét. Accord- 
ing to the ancient tradition current among them, the greatest and 
most powerful part of the Oelit, having migrated westward and pro- 
eceded as far as Asia Minor, afterwards settled about the Caucasus,” 


The next fifty-two pages of these travels are entirely 
ecceupied by a description of the religion of the Mongols, 
the Lama, their temples, and sacred palaces ; their furni- 
ture, altars, musical lustruments, decorations, sacred books, 
ceremonies, prayers, priests, dress, kc. &c. 

No people appear to be so truly and piously devoted to 
their religion as the Mongoliars, and none are more honest 
to each other, or courteous to strangers who outwardly 
respect their various superstitious rites and ceremonies. 
The higher order of priests they hold sacred, whose lives, 
in general, are truly exemplary, and finely contrasted 
to many of the lazy voluptuous ministers of the catholic 
creed. Our limits will not allow us to follow our author 
through his minute descriptions of the temples and cere- 
monies of the disciples of Lama, which, indeed, are very 
curious; but we are tempted to transcribe a chapter 
on their domestic worship. 
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‘ Besides the public temples,’ says our author ‘and the naa 
merous habitations of the priests inthe country, which are in every 
respect the representatives of temples, all the Momadic tribes pro« 
fessing the Lama religion have in each habitation a hely place 
and altar, and certain sacred utensils for their domestic worship. 
This place is invariably on the sides of their huts opposite to 
the entrance, and a little to the left as you goin. Wealthy 
people keep in their spacious and neatly furnished dwellings 
jarge decorated altars and utensils for their service, which are 
not inferior to those in their temples in value and magnificence. 
So powerfully are these people influenced by the fear of God 
and a spirit of religion, that even the poorest Mongol cannot 
live without an altar or consecrated place in his habitation, 
However plain or even mean, these places may be, the owners 
mark with them the spot where they conceive the presence of 
God dwells in their tent. This consecrated place they consider as 
holy; no person approaches or passes it with indifference, og 
without lifting up his left hand in the most reverential manner, 
Early every morning the whole altar and all the articles belong- 
ing to it are cleaned with things which are never used for any 
other purpose, and the seven basons are filled with fresh water, 
This done, each person prostrates three or nine times before the 
altar, and at last bless themselves by touching it with their heads. 
At the domestic altars of the Lamas (chie* priests) who live dispersed 
in the country, and those of the opulent, music is Gaily performed, 
2s in the public temples. In the morning a lighted lamp is set upop 
the altar. 

* As soon as any visitor, on entering the door perceives the altar, 
he never fails to make three prostrations, and it is not till then 
he salutes the family and sits down, The Calmucks pray before the 
altars of the priests only, and not at these in their own houses, 
Whoever is not too much occupied with business repeats his creed 
every morning, addresses the holy mother, or recites other penitential 
prayers and vows. In general, prayers and religious expressions flow 
quite naturally from the lips. Not only the clergy, but also the laity, 
learn the most part of the common prayers, as well in Tibetiam 
Janguage as in the Mongol text. From their youth they are assisted 
by their extraordinary memory; children of both sexes apply them. 
selves, without compulsion, to the learning of their sacred books and 
prayers by heart, and are universally disposed to piety and religion, 
Whoever can read aud pray, collects and writes down all the domesti¢ 
forms of prayer, For the rest they deem it their duty to procure as 
many religious books as their cireumstances permit, which they 
hold in high veneration; sometimes assembling the superior and 
inferior clergy to read to them in the same manner as in their 
temples. Inevery family you find at least oue of the cleverest boys 
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gestined for the ecclesiastical profession, for they consider it 
religious duty to devote at any rate one of their children to 
the priesthood. Notwithstanding many ineonveniences arising from 
the too great increase of the clergy of this nation, all the measures 
hitherto pursued for limiting their number have proved fruitless; 
their piety is so strongly inflamed by the Lamas, that all the preven 
tatives adopted by government had produced the very contrary effect, 
and occasioned emotions among the clergy as well as among the 
daity. The clerical character is held by them in extraordinary rese 
pect; but the study of their real duties is here and there neglected, 

* Besides the daily exercises ef devotion, the Mongols sometimes 
have a complete domestic service performed by the assembled clergy : 
oa these occasions prayers are oifered forthe prosperity and happiness 
of their family, aad they conclude with others soliciting blessings for 
the whole world. When any individual is sick or indisposed, they 
have religion before they cali in a physician, At the first commence- 
ment of an illness, they have a bath prepared by priests, or, for 
want of them, by laymen learned in the scriptures; for they are 
convinced that all disease originates in pollution. When they have 
wet fire to their incense, they repeat certain Tibetian or Mongol forms 
of prayer, and imagine that their petitions ascend with the perfumed 
smoke through the air to god, The patient sits exactly facing the 
priest, with his hands folded and raised, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. After the water has been mixed with some milk, and com- 
#ecrated by incantations, it is handed to the patient, who must first 
taste it, and then wash the forehead, the crewn of the head, breast, 
belly and loins, ina bason. The remajning water, and that which 
ds caught during the operation, is then poured out in a clean place, 
upon which none must afferwards tread. The same purificatory ceres 
qnony is used by the common people, with whom there is no greater 
solemnity than at the baptism of new born infants. Similar offerings 
are frequently repeated through life both by the high and the low, on 
all important occasions, and sometimes the whole family takes part 
in them. Among the common people you likewise meet with many 
prayer wheels ® and each person carries a rosary, when the father 


, — 
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* The prayer wheels is a cylindrical vessel of wood or metal either very 
@mall or of an immense size. In its centre is fixed an iron axle; but the inte- 
rior of the cylinder, which is quite hollow ; is filled with sacred writings, the 
leaves of which are all stuck one to the other at the edge, throughout the 
whole length. The paper is roiled tightly round the axis of the cylinder till 
the whole space is filled up. A close’ cover is fixed on at each eud, and the 
whole is very neatly finished, painted on the outside with allegorical represeu- 
tations, or Indian prayers, and varnished. This cylinder is fastened upright 
ina frame by the axis, that the latter by means of a wheel attached to it 
below, may be set a going with a striag, and with a slight pull kept in com~ 
stant rotatory motion. When this cylinder is large, another twice as small, 
#ad filled with writing, is fixed fer oruament at the top of it. The inscrip- 
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the mother, or any individual of the family feels an impulse to praf> 
especially during their leisure hours in the evening before they retire 
to rest, they repeat their om-ma-nih-bad-ma-chum in the most pa~ 
thetic manner. The rosary and the prayer wheels are used on those 
occasions, and all join in singing away till they are tired in the same 
tone. This practice is common among all classes, particularly m 
cases of affliction, disease, or death. Whole volumes of commenta- 
ries have been written on the subject of this form of prayer; they 
consider it as the epitome of their whole religion, and ascribe to it 
an efticacy through which the spirit of the petitions may with the 
firmest confidence in God be pronounced secure from all annoyances 
both temporal and eternal. Whenever any person, even though it be 
a layman, of their own family, performing the most trifling religious 
office for them, they never fail to evince their gratitude by a present 
of greater or less value according to their circumstances. If several 
join in their devotions, they all contribute to the gift; for it is an 
express article of their religion never to dismiss an ecclesiastic, a 
physician, or any one who assists them in distress, without such 
a present.’ 


Having observed upon, and quoted so much respecting 
the religion of the followers of Lama, some account of the 
priests iv eoncluding this subject will be looked for; and as 
this was our own impression when we had read far, 
we shall add another extract from this valuable work 
on that head. After describin® the rigid examination of a 
canditate for priesthood, our author observes ; 


* All degrees of priests are enjoined to celibacy. Their principal per- 
sonal duties are disinteresteduess, toil, patience, constancy in devotion, 
continence, and wisdom. The priests are obliged to live separately from 
the laity, in order that they may lead irreproachable lives : and they 
receive from their disciples all the attendance they require. Each of 
them, when he awakes, before he goes to sleep, and at stated times of 
the day, repeats certain prayers for himself and for the welfare of all 
living beings. For the rest it is his duty to repair where soever he is 





(ions on such prayer wheels commonly consist of masses for souls, psalms, and 
the six great general litanies, ia which the most moving petitions are per 
formed for the welfare of all creatures. The text they sometimes repeat a 
hundred or even a thousand times, attributing from superstition a propor- 
tionably augmentation of effect to this repetition, and believing that by these 
frequeut copies, combined with their thousauds of revolutions they will prove 
so much the more efficacious. They are ou the habitations of the priesis, on 
the whole roof of the temple in rows by way of ornament, over getes; even 
in fields, frames ave set up for these praying wackines, which instead of being 
there moved by a spring, are twined hy meeus of four sails, shaped and 
kyllowed ont like spuous, by the wind. ‘ 
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summoned for the exercise of hie spiritual functions. As the priests 
always study the ancient Indian science of medicine, and are the 
physicians of the country, they are kept constantly employed by the 
people. Whoever requires the assistance of a priest, dispatches a 
messenger with goed saddle horses for himself and one of his disci- 
ples, by whom he is constantly attended, and victuals and drink must 
be provided for their refreshment. When the patient is unable to tise 
from his bed and pay the necessary obedience, he makes only a slight 
inclination with his head, at the same time raising his clasped and ex- 
tended hands. ‘The clerical physician then feels the pulse, inspects the 
wine, and administers some of the medicines that his diseiple invariably 
brings with hin ; after which, this, like every other service that he ren- 
ders, is rewarded with a present be it ever 30 smal], The omission of 
this practise is deemed a violation of the law of gratitude. On the 


recovery of a person from a dangeroxs iilsess, he expresses his thanks | 


to his physiciaw by valnable presents, gives him a grand entertain- 
ment, and considers it his duty to make repeated acknowledgements 
az long as he lives to his saviour and beneiactor. The Lamas behave 
not only to one another, but also to the laity, with exireme politeness. 
Among laymen of quality the utmost respect is always paid to a priest 
of the highest degree, and in company with Lamas, to him who is of 
the longest standing in the church. The priests converse together 
entirely in a higher scriptural dialeet, which te those unacquainted with 
the sacred writings is almost unintelligible. As, excepting imjudicial 
proceedings, the Mongols never epeak standing to persons of quality in 
their habitations, so both the descipies of ihe eeclesiastie and the laity 
must always drop on one knee besore a priest when they have any busi- 
mess to transact withhim. All the vietuals and driak set before a Lama 
whether at home or abroad, aresprinkled by his disciples with pure water 
by means of a small stick kept for this purpose at the altar, Before every 
repast, all the priests join in saying grace in the Tibetian language. 
Whenever they drink tea, a little basin destined expressly for their 
use is filled and placed before the domestic altar ; aud at every repast 
of animal food, some picces are put in from three to five different 

laces on the table, and afterwares eaten by the servants. Small offer- 
ings of food are never omitted, in iestimony of gratitude for the bounty 
of providence which furnishes Guily supplies of nourishment. Beth 
among the priests and laity it would be considered highly indecent 
were a person to eat up all that is set Lefore him be the quantity ever 
eo small. They therefore not only purposely leave some portidn, bus 
during the repast share what they have with those to whom aothing 
has been served up. It is deemed a blessing by every individual to be 
able to give something to his neighbour, and it is always aecepted 
withthanks, He whom in such cases is guiliy of wilful or even uninteo~ 
tional neglect, renders himself liable to the heenestreproaches. After 
every repast, water is brought to the priests for the purpose of washing 
their hands. They themselves likewise carry about them a small 
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spherical, curiously wreught silver or copper vessel, provided with #@ 
spout and cover, with a little bag containing clean water to rince their 
mouths, after eating animal food. The priesis are morever consulted 
on all oceasions ; aud as, through constant practise they are com- 
monly the ablest politicians, the people apply to them in matters for 
advice, which they follow with implicit contidence. 

* All eeclesiastics must live decently and cleanly, their house as- 
sociates provide them with food. Every priest and clergyman of 
quality carries in his bosom a drinking bowl, neatly made of some 
fine wood, well varnished and wrapped in a good handkerchief, and 
makes use of it both at home and abread. The disciples of the Lamas 
take care of these bowls for them, and servants for people of quality; 
they fill them with meat aad drink, and deliver them to their masters, 
because priests in particular must not take them from the table with 
their own hands. Strong liquors are forbidden them by the express 
injunctions of their founder (Schigimunih) who says, “ Whoever in- 
dulges himself in strong drink shall not be my disciple, and never will 
J have a debauchee considered as a servant of mine.’ 


The ordinary dress of the clergy is like that of the com- 
munity. It is only at High Mass and other religious offices 
that they put on the priestly habit. Next to the skin they 
wear silk or cotton shirts. and instead of breeches, an 
apron, which comes no lower than the knees, and which on 
account of its numerous folds all round, is very wide and 
roomy. Their upper garment which reaches down to their 
heels, is covered on the outside with red or yellow Chinese 
silks, or cotton stuffs, and fastened round the waist with a 
very broad girdle. Over all they wear a red or yellow silk 
cotton searf, three or four fathoms in length, and three 
spans in breadth, which they throw over the left shoulder, 
and wrap round the body. When a priest prays before the 
sacred furniture of the temples and before lis domestic altar, 
he must every time take the two ends of this scarf in his 
hand, hold it up, and then touch the ground with bis head 
upon the border of it as a sign that he is a legitimate priest. 
All their garments are deemed sacred by the people ; it is 
not lawful for others to use them, neither will one ride on 
the saddle of a priest. If they happen to meet when on horse- 
back a priest of the highest order, they alight, while at a 
considerable distance, to salute and pay their obedience to 
him, and to receive his blessing by the imposition of hands. 
‘ Among these sympathetic people, each individual contri- 
butes according to his circumstances to the relief of his 
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(distressed) neighbour, and thus in a short time they receive 
presents to a considerable amount. Many of the poor dis- 
ciples, who are of indigent families, go about the country 
when they begin to be pressed by want. Every one treats 
them with kindness and compassion, is pleased with their 
talents for prayer, entertains them as long as it is requiSite; 
and fakes sincere delight in contributing to the relief of the 
necessitous. In this manner the needy ecclesiastics collect 
all kinds of provisions, butter, meat, vegetables, wool, hides, 
&e. in such profusion that they have a surplus to sell, and 
can thus procure a fresh stock of cattle. The other domestic 
occupation of the priests differ but little frem the laity : but 
they are spared as much as possible the necessity of 
attending to them, that they may employ themselves in the 
study of the scriptures, in learning long prayers by heart, 
in copying their religious books, in medicine, in almanack- 
making, at which they are very expert, m drawing figures, 
painting pictures and the like.’ 


(To be continued.) 





Ant. Ill.—Pauris in 1802 and 1814, By the Rev. William Shep« 
herd. Second Edition, Octavo. Pp. 278, Longman, 1814, 


The peace has conjured up a vast variety of authors. 
All the world must go to France; and half the world will 
write their travels. 

The volume before us, is a mere journal ; but as it pro- 
fesses to contain a view of Paris in 1802, contrasted with a 
view of that city in 1814, some objects of curiosity may he 
extracted from it. 

In 1802, Bonaparte was at the footstool of his greatness ; 
and the Parisians were beginning comparatively, to repose 
from the sanguinary tumults of republican horrors, and pro- 
gressive atrocities of revolutionary despotism. 

On a tedious journey, full of difficulties, we find our 
traveller in the month of June 1802, at St. Denis, in his 
road to Paris. This pleasant town, we are informed, at 
the time of the mortal antipathy which the great nation 
suddenly conceived against the whole army of the holy men, 
was rebaptized by the name of Franciade. 
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* Here we had a view of the magnificent gothic cathedral, which 
was formerly the cemetery of the kings of France. Few edifices 
have suffered more by the active hand of re volutionary violence 
than this cathedral. In pursuance of a decree of the convention it 
was visited by a number of commissioners, who proceeded systema- 
tically to «trip it of the insignia of the Gallic monarchy, which for- 
meriy cynstituted its proudest ornaments. Under the direction of 
these political Goths the repose of deceased royalty was violated. Not 
only were the monuments of the kings demolished, but their coffins 
were forn from their receptacles, their remains were scattered abroad, 
and the lead in which their bodies had been enclosed was melted and 
converted into bullets. When the barbarians who had committed 
these outrages had finished their work of destruction, they address to 
their constituents a proces-verbal, describing the nature and extent 
of their operatiens, which is not one of the “feast interesting docu 
ments relating to the period of revolutionary fanaticism. 

* At about five o'clock in the afternoon we arrived at the walls of 
Paris. We found the barriets guarded by soldiers and officers of the 
police, two of whom ordered our carriage to stop, and demanded our 
passports, As we were waiting whilst these documents were exa- 
mined, I could not help reflecting on the facility which the establish- 
ment of sich checks upon the liberty of ingress and egress had affor- 
ded to revolutionary murderers, in the perpetration of the most 
atrocious crimes. Whenever Roberspierre wished to destroy the vir- 
tuous senators, or the generous citizens, whose daring spirit promp- 
ted them to bear open testimony against his crimes, he issued the 
fatal mandate.—The guards stationed at the barriers were reinforced 
by revolutionary agents—Paris was hermetically sealed—the victims 
of the tyrant’s rage were deprived even of the hope of escaping. 
Yor, if when driven from their asylums by the blood-hounds, who 
by means of domiciliary visits hunted down the devoted prey, they 
ventured to try their fortune at the gates of the city, the strict seru- 
tiny which they there underwent almost infallibly betrayed them into 
the hands of their executioners, How many countenances have 
turned pale—how many hearts have ached at the sight of these horrid 
portals ! 


Hlaving provided ledgings &c.—our traveller proceeds 
to visits the Chateau of the Thuilleries. Approaching the 
froni, by the place de Carousel, he moralises on the posi- 
tions occupied hy the Marsellois, and the Swiss, on the dread- 
ful 10th of August, 1792; and awefully impressed with recol- 
lection, ascends the grand stair case, which was deluged, 
on that fatal day, with the blood of its brave and loyal de- 
fegders 
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These are not impressions calculated to invite pleasurable 
emotions in a visit of curiosity ; we will, therefore, hurry te 
the gardens, where immense crowds of people were indulging 
in the evening promenade, The females were well dressed ; 
but the men were slovenly in the extreme ; wearing the out- 
ward appearance more of journeymen frizeurs, than of 
gentlemen. The facade of the Chateau, bore this inscrip- 
tion—Liberté, Egalité, Indivisibilité de la Republique ; and 
the entrance gates were flanked by two standards of iron 
work, after the model of the Roman ensign; differing only 
in this respect, that it was surmounted by a cock instead of 
an eagle ; and F. R.—Republic Francgaise—ornamented the 
tablet instead of S. P. Q. R. 

Directing his course through the center alley, hepro- 
eceded to Place Louis XV. alias Place de la Revolution, 
alias, Place de la Concorde. 


‘ In the middle of this square, the fecble and unfortunate Loti 
XVI. terminated his wretched existence by the axe of the guillotine. 
Here, too, the Brissots, ihe Vergniauds, the Guadets, the Carras, 
and the Sillerys, were taught by sad experience, that ‘ the chil« 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light ’—that in revolutionary struggles, those whoge virtue renders 
them scrupulous about the means of preserving power, must sink in 
a conflict with the hardened adventurers, whose hearts are strangers 
to the emotions of pity or of shame. Here also Danton learnt, too 
late, that cowardly despotism bears no brother near the throne—and 

tobersprerre beheld in the countenance of the multitude who witnessed 
his miserable efd, the joy which enlivens the heart of a whole na- 
tion, when its oppressor is led forth to pay the forfeit of his atrocious 
deeds. The spot where the fatal engine of destruction has been so 
frequently erected, is marked by a wooden railing. I should like 
to dive into the emotion of Bonaparte, when he passes this ‘ field 
of Blood,’ where so many revolutionary chieftains haye bowed their 
heads to the stroke of death,’ 


Little is said of the interior of the several palaces, till 


our traveller visits the gallery of the Louvre. These are his 
juminous obseryations. 


* It is impossiblé for language to do justice to the wonderful coup 
d’wil afforded by this magnificent apartment, which forms a vista of 
1300 feet in length, the sides of which are richly ornamented by the 
most exquisite productiens of the pencil, selected by the eye of taste 
from the vast repositories of conquered Germany gnd Italy. Here 
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the chefs-Va@uvres of Raphael, Titian, Carracci, Domenicheno, 
Poussin, Rembrandt, in short of all the most illustrious masters of 
the graphic art, are exhibited m such rich profusion, that in wandering 
through the maze of beauty, the eye knows not where to rest. A 
due examination of these inestimable pictures would occupy the lei- 
sure of a whole life—their value can be justly appreciated only by en- 
lightened professors, li would therefore be high!y presumptuous in 
the unlearned traveller to record more than the general impression 
which he received from this spectacle. 1 shall therefore only say, 
that, highly as my expectations had been wound up, by the perusal 
of the criticism made on many of these pictures by connoisseurs, 
who had travelled in the countries whence they had been lately re- 
moved, the paintings themselves left the conceptions of my imagi- 
nation at an immeasurable length behind. After taking a survey of 
these treasures, 1 went into the apartments appropriated to the re- 
ception of antique statues. Here, when I found myself surrounded 
by the works of Praxiteles and Zeuxis, works which, for so many 
centuries before the christian cera, had excited the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of enlightened Greece, and which the bold spirit of the Romans 
durst not aspire to emulate, I couid hardly persuade myself of the 
reality of the scene which was exhibited te my view,—and when I 
proceeded to gaze with minute attention on the Apollo, the Laocoon, 
the Mirmillo-moriens, and the other pieces of sculpture with which 
the engravings and casts, that 1 consulted in the course of my classi- 
cal studies, had made me familiar, I soon found that no copy was 
adequate to represent the spirit of the august originals. Whata 
Tesson does this collection give on the instability of human things ! 
These breathing marbles were the splendid fruits of the victories 
gained by the armies of Rome over the degenerate Greeks, The 
Romans have degenerated in their turn ; and the prize of valour has 
been wrested from their feeble hands, by the descendants of those 
Gauls, whom they once compelled to submit to the yoke of slavery. 
Who can deem it an impossible supposition, that, in the course of 
revolving years, it may be transferred by the hand of victory from 
the Seine to the Neva, from Paris to Petersburgh. 

* The administrators of the French government exercise the great- 
est liberality in facilitating the access of these galleries, which are 
open, without fee or reward, to strangers every day, from ten in the 
morning to four in the afternoon, and to the Parisians three days in 
the week. On these days they are crowded with visitants, many of 
which are of the lowest classes of the community. For the preser- 
vation of order, centinels are stationed at the doors of the apartments, 
ad curators attend to prevent.any one from damaging the pictures. 
Inscriptions, affixed at proper distances, warn the visitors to respect 
the national property ; and in order to prevent accidents, gentlemem 
age ebliged to leave their canes, and ladies their fans and parasols, at 
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the docr, in the custody of a woman, who returns them to their 
owners when they quit the gallery. _ fn order that the proprietor of 
each of these articles may be readily ascertained, the persons who 
desposit them take a ticket, the counterpart of which is af 
fixed to their pri perty and on their exhibiting this ticket, they 
receive the cane or parasol which corresponds with its number. 


At the Opera Nationel, many compliments are offered to 
the magnificence of the scenery, the excellence of the music, 
the prevailing decorum, and the breathless admiration with 
which they audience received the dancing of Vestris ; but 

all these are every day observations, such as country 
cousins make on coming up to London to see the lions, 
who gaze without judgment, and describe without taste. 

At the Comedie F rancgaise, the chief consul was present, 
but sat so far retired in his box, that it was difficult to 
eatch a glimpse at him. Neither his entrance, nor his 
exit, excited any emotion in the audience. 

This was the modesty of the noviciate consul—the tyrané 
monarch wore no blushing honors ! 

The volume leads through the different public buildings, 
and places of amusement, manufaetures, &c. but in a very 
cursory way. Sometimes we stumble upon a remark. 


* Our conductor having shewn us every thing which was likely to 
be interesting to us, we offered him a six-livre piece by way of gra- 
tuity. This present, however, he politely, but peremptorily declined 
aecepting, observing that the consular guards never expected any 
reward for shewing civility to strangers. This is a punctilio which 
I believe influences the conduet of few private soldiers in any service, 
At least, I greatly fear, that in a British grenadier it would have 
been completely drowned in the idea of a quart of ale. 

* Almost every spot in Paris is reyolutionary classic ground. From 
the hospital of the invalids, the insurgents of the fourteenth of July 
procured the arms which enabled them to take the bastille. Oppo- 
site to the front of the Ecole Militaire is the Champ du Mars, where 
the king and the people of France took the famous oath of allegiance 


to the constitution—an oath, in the violation of which, both parties 


were so precipitate, that it is difficult to decide which led the way 
in the guilt of perjury. The elevation of the ground, in the shape 
of an immense amphitheatre, still marks the situation occupied by the 
vast multitude which performed and witnessed that stmking cere~ 
mony.’ 


On a visit to Versailles, it is noted, that in an apartment: 


ef the palace, were still preserved several portraits of the 
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jate reigning royal family. A young lady was seen, copying 
the portrait of the daaphiness, now, Duchesse d’Angouleme. 


‘ While these indications of attachment to the Bourbons mark 
the sentiments of such of the inhabitants of Versailles as have suf- 
fered worldly loss in consequence of the downfall of royalty, their 
venturing to display their feelings is a proof of the strength of Bona- 

arte’s government, Weakness is vigilant, suspicious, and severe. 
Tn the days of Koberspierre, a sentiment of attachment to the house 
of Capet must have been cautiously repressed, or communieated ‘ in 
dreadiul secrecy.’ ’ 


After—continues our traveller—we had contemplated 
these relics of royalty, we visited the state apartments ; these 
consist of the salon @ Hercule—salle de Pabondance—salon 
de Diane— salon de Mars—salon de Mercure—salon de la 
Guerre—and that the reader, may perfeetly understand the 
style of their magnificient decoration, he is informed, that 
the examiration would have required a minuteness, the 
traveller could not possibly bestow ; but proceeding, he 
indulges us with a flight of sentiment, in a walk to the petite 
trianon, the favourite retirement of the unfortunaie Maria 
Antoinetic. 


* The gardens ave divided into compartments, the one of which ie 
Jaid out im the “rench, and the other in the English style. The for- 
mer of these compartments is ornamented by an orangery, a musi¢ 
gallery, anda mest elegant pavilion, lined with mirrors, and paved 
with marble. The Jardin ang/ois is laid out with exquisite taste, 
Here we passed through shady walks, which wind about gentle decli- 
vities, till we reached a gvrotto, from which a short subterraneous 
passage conducted us to the top ef an artificial mount. Descending 
from this, we pursued the course of a narrow streamlet, till we arrived 
at the Hlameau, which cousists of a farm house, a mill, and a church, 
al! constracted in the true style of elegant rustieity, enveloped in trees 
and almost covered with ivy, vines, woodbines, and other species of 
climbing plants. Before the Hameau is a pool of water, fringed 
with reeds and bull-rushes. Beyond this is a gently sloping lawn; 
and the view is terminated by the trees which conceal the winding 
walks. What must have been the sensations of the late owner of this 
charming retreat, when she contrasted the votuptuous days which she 
had spent in its seductive seclusion, with the terrifying solitude of 
the temple, and the fetid dungeon of the Bicétre? Evils are cer- 
tainly heightened by comtrast ; and though a king is but a man, and 
a queen a very woman, yet the woes of royalty must be attended 
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aith an anguish peculiar to themselves, The pleasure which I expe- 
rienced in contemplating the delicious scenery of the petit trianon, 
was intermixed with these serious reflections, I left its shade, 
however, with reluctance. The day was far advancing, and we re- 
turned to Versailles, where we gladly partook of a comfortable dinner.’ 


Well done, John Bull! good eating and drinking, 
softens the asperities of thy reflections ; and smooths the 
rugged paths of stern philosophy.— 

Part If. In June 1814, our traveller proceeds to Dieppe 
Journeying onwards, he encounters a wounded soldier on 
the road, he was a well looking youth of eighteen, and had 
been a conscript. He had been—he said—wounded at the 
siege of Antwerp, and suffered much pain, but, that if his 
empe ror were enlarged, (enlurge) he would serve him 
as faithfully as he had done. This enthusiasm is contrasted, 
with the soher good sense of the landlady at the next inn. 
How—asked Mr. Shepherd—do you relish the late changes 
which have taken place in your government? the character 
of Louis—she replied—must be tried, before it can be 
pronounced, but this was on the road to Normandy. 


‘ The road from Tétes to Rouen is the most beautiful I ever tra- 
velled, and was rendered still more interesting by groups of peasants, 
who in every village were singing and dancing a /a ronde, in honour of 
the saint of the day. The approach to Rouen is delightful. ; na- 
ture and art have combined to adorn the prospect. A country 
richly variegated with wood and water, hill and dale, is studied 
with chateawx, houses, and manufactories, giving the most de- 
cisive tokens of comfort and affluence. The city is situated ina 
valley, watered by the Seine, which flows on the right hand; and 
the road into it is bordered by foot-walks, which extend into the 
country for upwards of a mile, and are shaded by rows of flourishing 
trees.’ 


* After breakfast we went to call upon a Mr. M., a merchant of 
Rouen to whom Mr. Y. had a letter of introduction. We found 
him living in very good style, In the remise 1 observed two carriages, 
and the rest of his establishment seemed to be upon a proportionahle 
scale. He received us with the utmost politeness, and entered fi 
into conversation ; in the course of which he remarked with appeared 
jocularity, but I think with real chagrin, upon the disposition of late 
years, manifested by the English, to monopolize all the trade of the 
world. He acknowledged that our exertions, during a long series of 
hostilities, had been wonderful; but gave it as is opinion, that we 
had arrived at the acmé of our glory as a nation, and that our come 
mercial prosperity would soon decline. He founded this opinion u 
the circumstances of the pressure of our national debt, which, he 
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said, would keep up the price of labour in England and enable the French 
and other nations to comtend with, and undersell us. In reply to 
him I endeavoured to maintain the position that supposing the conti- 
nent of Europe ilourished according to his prediction, that very 
circumstance would ultimately prove favourable to the English ; as a 
set of wealthy customers was most desirable to a trading commu- 
nity; that as to the rest, I relied much on the ingenuity of my 
countrymen, and the difficulty of removing staple manufactures from 
one place to another ; and with regard to the national debt, I had been so 
much accustomed at home, to hear sinister prognostics on that subject, 
that I really did not regard them. Lastly, 1 observed, that if we 
found that a state of peace was injurious to our commercial interests, 
though I should by no means vindicate such a principle of action, 
pretexts were never wanting for the kindling of war, to the com- 
mencement of which Englishmen were never adverse. Like doughty 
disputants we both remained unconvinced. But on one topic we 
cordially agreed, namely, in reprobating the article in the treaty of 
Paris, which revived the African slave trade. This article, Mr. M. 
said, was not intended for the benefit of France ; the French mer- 
chants had not sufficient capital to carry on the slave trade. It was 
inserted for the purpose of gratifying certain interests in England, 
which would soon, by means of the easy intercourse between the two 
countric:, be deeply embarked in the abominable traffic. Ihope this 
is one of those refinements in speculation, in which Frenchmen are 
so apt to indulge themselves. If Mr. M.’s remarks are founded in 
truth, every honest man will join, with aggravated indignation, in 
reprobating all parties concerned im an arrangement, calculated to 
give rise to so much wickedness and misery.’ 


The town of Rouen is of considerable extent, and its 
general aspect gives strong indications of the industry and 
wealth of the inhabitants. It is situated on the Seine, 
which gives it commerce. The population is extended to 
80,000. Its manufactures of linen, cloth, and light stuffs, 
continue in great estimation. 

The following conversation takes place on the road with 
a captain of the imperial guard. 


€ We discoursed some time upon cavalry equipments. Though he 
was not unwilling to do justice to the power of the British cavalry, he 
preferred, for the details of a campaign, the lightness and activity 
of the French. Turning from this topic, which! did not feel myself 
ualzied to discuss, I touched him on the subject of the Emperer. 
his I did very gently, by observing, that Napoleon was a man of 
extraordinary genius, On hearing his late master thus characterized, 
the soldier's eyes immediately glistened with pleasure ; and he re- 
uested that | would do him the favour to drink a glass of his wine, 
which he had left to look after his horse, I told him J had not yet 
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dined; but that if he would become my guest, I should be happy to 
see him, He accordingly accompanied me to our apartment. On his 
recurring to the subject of Buonaparte’s character, I thought it my 
duty to qualify what [ had said in commendation of his talents, by 
remarking that his ambition was so unbounded, that while his power 
lasted it was impossible for his neighbours to rest in security. This 
drew from my new acquaintance a vehement philippic against Talley- 
and and the Senate, who, he said, had instigated Napoleon to every 
mischevons act which he had committed; and.after involving him in 
difficulties had basely deserted and betrayed him.—* But the seizure 
of the sceptre of Spain ?”—That was the suggestion of Talleyrand.— 
“* And the expedition to Russia ?”—Was suggested by Talleyrand ; 
and after all it only failed in consequence of the premature setting in 
of the frost. In short, I found that Napoleon could do no wrong ; 
and that for every error into which he had fallen, and for every crime 
of which he had been guilty, his minister was to be made responsible, 
But on the contrary Louis XVIII. could do nothing right. He had 
falsified, said the plain-spcken soldier, every promise he had made 
on his accession to the throne. He had accepted a constitution, but had 
violated every article of it. He had solemnly engaged to continue 
the constituted authorities as he found them, but he had made the 
most capricious changes ; he had flattered the army with assurances 
that he had the most perfect reliance on their support, and yet he had 
sent the Imperial Guard away from Paris; he had diminished their 
privileges and appointments, and intended to revive the old establish- 
ment of the Gardes Suisses. To say all ina word, he had given 
himself up to the guidance of “ those rascally priests,” whose evil 
counsel had brought his brother to the scaffold. He was also led into 
error by the returning emigrés, men who deserted their country at a 
period when their services were most needful, and now had the auda- 
city to lay claim to the most distinguished honours. With considey- 
able humour Monsieur le Capitaine mimicked the air and manner 
of one of these characters, an old man of seventy, whom he had lately 
heard declare his intention of serving under the new regime in a 
military capacity, under the idea that he eould make his marches, 
and even his charges in a cabriolet. He then asked me what we 
thought ef Louis in England; to which I replied that he had lived so 
much in retirement, that little or nothing had been said among us 
of his habits er proceedings, till the late events had summoned him 
from his retreat, ‘ Je vous comprends,’ rejoined he, ‘il a bien mangé 
et bien dormi, et loilade grands préparatifs pour conduire les‘affaires 
d'un grand royaume. In short he was full of grief and bitterness of 
spirit ; and on my suggesting to him the probability of his incurring 
peril in consequence of his freedom of speech, he said he had no fears 
on that head, for he spoke the sentiments of thousands, as I should 
find when I arrived at Paris, which city he said was very sad, and 
yery discontented. This man had undergone the horrors of the 


campaign of Moscow. 
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* On the left and in the centre of the prospeet we saw St. Denis 
and Paris; and on the right Malmaison, St. Cloud, and the dis- 
trict of Versailles. On the ever memorable 30th of March, this spot 
was crowded with people, who distinetly saw, with various and inde- 
scribable emotions, the battle which preceded the surrender of Paris. 
We found the palace, which is agloomy and inelegant brick building, 
surrounded by stone walls and a deep ditch, over which, opposite the 
gate, was thrown a draw-bridge. The whole edifice had the air of a 
state prison ; and, on enquiry, we found, that it might well class 
with buildings of that description, It was Napoleon’s principal mili- 
tary school ; and his method of supplying it with pupils, affords an 
instance of that tyranny in detail, which was, no doubt, one of the 
primary causes of his ruin. Whenever he was apprised, by his agents, 
that any individual of rank or wealth had a son who was strong, active, 
and spirited, and the youth had attained the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, the Emperor addressed a letter to the parent, congratulating 
him on the early promise of his child, and graciously offering, if he 
destined him for the army, to admit him in to his school at St. Ger- 
maine ; and promising, on his good behaviour, to cause him to make 
his way rapidly in the service. This letter was well understood to be 
acommand. The young man was accordingly severed from his do- 
mestic connections, He was shut up in the palace, where, for the 
space of three years, he was precluded from personal communication 
with his friends and employed from five inthe morning till ten at 
night, instudying, scientifically and practically, the military art. At 
the expiration of that time he was liberated from confinement, and 
sent, with a commission in his pocket, to join the regiment to which 
it was thought expedient to attach him. When we consider the waste 
of life which was occasioned by Buonaparte’s campaigns, we may easily 
conceive that the pupils of his military academies were regarded as for 
ever lost to their relatives and friends. Four hundred youths were at 
this time immured in the palace, and were to be restored to their parents 
on the breaking up of the establishmeat, which we understood was to 
take place in twe days from the period of our visit. - What a subject 
must this gaol-delivery afford to the pen of a sentimental traveller 
should any such character witness the transaction ! Our guide, from 
whom we ebtained this information, was a retired soldier who had an 
allowance as an invalid, of eight sous a day. He acknowledged that 
most of the military were friendly to Bonaparte, but still was of 
opinion that the sentiments of the nation at large would preclude his 
re-establishment on the throne.’ 


We particularize these anecdotes, as descriptive of Bona- 
arte’s character, in his elevation, and of the opinions 
of the people on his downfall. We greatly fear he has too 
many partisans. 
Our readers will form some opinion of Mr. Shepherd’s 
classical taste from the judgment he passes on the statue of 
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the Medicean Venus, added to the Louvre gallery, since 
1802. 

‘I was disappointed,’ says this amateur in the fine arts ; 
*my preconcerted notions of grace and beauty were by no 
means fulfilled. The execution of this statue seemed to be 
so far from excellent, that I thought I had seen some copies 
equal to the original. And, in this opinion, I was confirmed 
by frequent subsequent examinations. In truth, the Venus 
fades into insignificance when compared with the Apollo 
Belvidere. The form is indeed beautiful ; but it is beauty 
terrestrial....the latter, in form, attitude, and countenance, 
appears to be something superhuman. 

We beg to submit to vur Cicerone the following pas- 
sage. It was written at Florence by a female traveller of 
no small celebrity. 

‘ The more I see of study, the more I am persuaded, that 
the Italians have a style (if 1 may use the expression) in 
every thing, which distinguished them, almost essentially, 
from all other Europe. Where they have got it....whether 
from natural genius, or ancient imitation and inheritance, I 
shall not examine ; but the fact iscertain. I have been but 
one day in the gallery, that amazing repository of the most 
precious remains of antiquity, and which, alone, is suffi- 
cient to immortalize the illustrious house of Medici, 
by whom it was built and enriched, as we now see it. I 
was so impatient to see the famous Venus of Medicis, 
that I went hastily through six apartments in order to get 
a sight of this divine figure, purposing when I had satis- 
fied this ardent curiosity, to return and view the rest at 
leisure. As I, indeed, passed through the great room 
which contains the ancient statues, I was stopped short at 
viewing the Antinéus, which they had placed near that of 
Adrian; to revive the remembrance of their preposterous 
lives, which, | suppose, the Florentines rather look upon as 
an object of envy, than of horror and disgust. This statue, 
like that of the Venus de Medicis, spurns description : 
such figures my eyes never beheld....I can, now, understand, 
that Ovid’s comparing a fine woman toa statue, which I 
formerly thought a very disobliging similitude, was the nicest 
and highest piece of flattery. The Antinéus is entirely 
naked ; all its parts are bigger than nature : but the whole 
taken together, and the fine attitude of the figure, carry such 
an expression of ease, elegance, and grace, as no words can 
describe. When I saw the Venus, I was rapt in wonder... 
and, I could not help casting a thought back upon Anti- 
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néus. They ought to be placed together. They are worthy 
of eaeh other. If marble could see and feel, the separation 
might be prudent....if it could only see, it would, certainly, 
lose its coldness, and learn to feel ; and, in such a case the 
charms of these two figures would produce an effect quite 
opposite to that of the gorgan’s head, which turned flesle 
into stone. Did I pretend to describe to you the Venus, it 
would be only to set your imagination atwork to form ideas 
of her figure, and your ideas would no more resemble that 
figure, than the Pevtagesss face of Miss R—— who has 
enchanted our knights, resembles the sweet and graceful 
countenance of lady his former flame. The description 
of a face or figure is a needless thing, as it never conveys a 
true idea ; it only gratifies the imagination with a fantastic 
ene, until the real one is seen. So my dear, ifyou have a 
mind to form a true notion of the divine features of the Venus 
and Antinéus, come to Florence.’ 

At the Theatre Frangais, the following scene took place. 


* During the interval between the first and second acts, Mr. Y. 
asked me which was the royal box. I pointed it out to him, and 
said that twelve years ago I had seen it occupied by the First Consul. 
Yes, said a French gentleman who sat on my right hand, and three 
months ago you might have seen it occupied by the E:mperor.’ 
*In that space of time,’ said I, wandered changes have takea 
place ‘ and these changes have been principally effected by the per- 
severing valour of the English.’ Onthis, a person who sat behind 
him, said in a surly tone—‘ The English are a presuming people ; 
they arrogate much more to themselves than they are entitled to.’ 
As he seemed to address this speech te me, I begged him to recollect 
that his observations were totally unprovokei on my part, as [ 
had arrogated nothing either to myself or my country ; and that 
did not come to Paris to involve myself in political discussions, 
since my princjples led me to wish that every country might manage 
iis own concerns. 


* This appeal was commended by the bye-standers, but did not 
satisfy my antagonist, who, drily replied, that it would have been 
well for France and for all Europe if my countrymen had acted 
upon this principle in the year 1793. I was glad to setreat from 
this discussion, into a conversation with another gentleman upon the 
subject of London actors, but could hardly retain the requisite gravity, 
when, suddenly digressing from this topic, he asked me whether it 
was true that the Princess Charlotte had refused the hand of the 
Prince of Orange, and that she was soon to be married to the Duke de. 
Berri? I answered him that the former circumstance was true ; 
but that the latter could not ibly be so, as sucha match. 
would be contrary to our constitution: and, continued I, “ we 
English respect ow constitution.” H¢ understood the emphasis with 
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4vhich I uttered these words, and said though my remark conveyed 
an indirect censure on the fickleness of the French, that censure was 
too well merited by their conduct.’ 


We will conclude in our next: The value of the remarks 
in this work must be estimated by the author’s own words 
...his journey was occasioned by a love of literature and the 
fine arts!!! 





Art. IV.—The Eden of Imagination ; a Poem. By J. H. Reynolds. 
Quarto. pp. 41. Cawthorn, 1814, 


O! that, for me, some Home like this would smile ! 


With this sentiment, borrowed from Campbell, Mr: Rey- 
nolds has given the rein to imagination, fancying a terresrial 
paradise, which he introduces tv the public, as the Eden 
of Imagination. 

We cannot pronounce this effusion to be a good poem; 
but it contains several descriptive passages of merit ; and as 
we are always pleased to encourage talent, we will extract 
from the author’s muse, the objects of our commendations. 

The reader is to understand, that fancy creates a beautiful 
spot on the sea side, which it ornaments as a summer re- 
treat. 


‘ The rill that wanders down yon mountain’s side, 
And seeks in laziness the Ocean’s tide, 
Shall flow through meadows where the cowslip grows; 
And kiss the grass, and prattle as it flows. 
The speckled inmate of the waters then 
May cleave the element unharm’d by men ;— 
May, when the evening sun-beam gilds the brook, 
Rise at the fly, nor feel the treacherous hook. 
The moor-hen, undisturb’d, may lonely lave 
In the clear deeps, and breast the little wave. 
The wild-duck, where the sedges fringe the tide, 
In wat’ry solitude may gladly hide ;— 
Nor fear the spaniel’s yelp—the sportsman’s gun, 
But plume its feathers in the silent sun. 


* There when the day is past, and evening comes,—= 
What time the bee returning, gladly hums ;— 
Y’ll thread the mazes of the winding way, 
Breathe o’er again the pleasures of the day, 
Twine the young shrubs that need the fresh’ning shower, 
And read amoral in the smallest flower ; 
There view the linnet, startled at the breeze, 
On wing of wildness, flutter through the trees ; 
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Or hear the dove, at distance, and alone, 
Give tothe air her melancholy moan :— 
See ’mid the thicket which the woodbine waves, 
-The little red-breast, blushing through the leaves ;— 
The bird in youth so sacred, and so dear, 
The summer’s ornament—the winter’s cheer,— 
Our garden favourite, ever sought and blest,— 
A thing of life—a gay and welcome guest ! 


There may the maiden of my bosom bring 

Her lute, and lightly touch the answering string ; 
There may she bid her voice divinely float, 

And give a sweetness to each lingering note. 

Oh! Fancy pauses now, and listens long, 

To trace the tone she touches—hear the song,— 
That lovely lute, she ever plays to please. 
Perchance may echo to such words as these. 


SONG. 
I. 


Tux lights in the sammer-house brighWy were burning; 
The lady sang mirthfally o’er the guitar,— 

Her lover sat by her, nor thought of returning 
From the bower of his beauty, to mountains afar « 

And fondly he listen’d, and sweetly her finger 
Snatch’d a meledy, lightly to answer the lay ;— 

But the star vi the morn still’d the beautiful singer, 
And lighted the hope of her bosom away. 


Il. 


Ah ! lone wasthe day, to this fair Eastern Flower, 
Her lover fled far when the sun-beam was bright; 
In the day on the mountain, at eve in her bower, 
He went with the morniag, and came with the night ;— 
And dear was his presence to her at the Even,— 
A tear told her bliss, which be kiss’d as it fell ; 
But the star of the morning came smiling in heaven, 
And she sigh’d on his bosom a silent farewell. 


Here too late friendshipe ome,—without its aid 
In vain this scene of happiness were made ; 
The heart would languish ’mid the sweets alone, 
For some kind, gentle one to rest upon :— 
Some faithful friend to turn the inspired leaf, 
To smile in mirth, and shed the tear in grief ; 
To check the wild euthusiastic mind, 

And keep alive the love of buman-kind. 
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Oh! for some mystic power,—some fairy hand,— 
To form what Fancy hath so richly plann’d ; 

To lead the rill, and arch the sparry grot, 

Twine the sweet eglantine, erect the cot, 

Throw the rude bridge across the prattling stream, 
And trace, and finish my luxurieus dream, 

Oh ! nothing then were left to fret the breast, 

In sueh a scene of lusciousness and rest ;—~ 

From every wish,—{from every sorrow freed,— 
All—all so richly perfect !—t{ might lead, 

While Summer scatter’d round her laughing lights, 
A life of Eastern days and Fairynights !’ 





oo 


Art. V.—The History of Fiction ; being a Critical account of the 
most celebrated prose works of fiction, from the earliest Greek 
Romances to the novels of the present age. By Joha Dunlop. 3 
vols, Octavo. pp. 416. 409. 436. Longman, & Co, 1814, 


[Continued from p. 372.} 


We resume this subject, which informs us, that at an 
.early period, the story of Merlin became popular in most ¢f 
the countries in Europe. The French Romance, from which 
we gave an extract in our last, was translated into Italian, 
by Antonio de Tedeschi, a Venetian; and was written by 
him, while a prisoner for debt in the gaol of Florence. The 
history of Merlin appeared also, in a metrical form, in which 
the incidents are nearly the same with those in the French 
romance. 


* Nor have the fables connected with Merlin been confined to idie 
tales or romances of chivalry, but have contributed to the embellish- 
ment of the finest productions. In the romantic poems of Italy, and 
mm Spenser, Merlin is chiefly represented as a magical artist. In the 
Orlando Innamorato, (I. 3), the fountain of love is said to have been 
formed by Merlin; and in the 26th canto of the Orlando Furioso, 
there is described a fountain of Merlin, one of four which he formed 
in France. It was of the purest marble, on which coming events 
were pourtrayed in the finest sculpture. In the same poem, Brada- 
mante arrives one night at the ledge of Tristan (Reeca di Tristano}, 
where she is conducted into a hall adorned prophetic paintings, which 
demons had executed in a single night under the direction of Merlin. 

* In the third canto of the Rinaldo, the knight of that name ar- 
rives with Isolero at two equestrian statues; the one of Lancelot, 
the other of Tristan, both sculptured by the art of Merlin. Spenser 
represents Merlin as the artificer of the impenetrable shield, and 
other armour of Prince Arthur (Faery Queene, b. i. .c. 7), and of 
2 mirror in which a damsel viewed ber lover’s shade. But Merlin bad 
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nearly obtained still higher distinctions, and was on the verge of being 
raised to the summit of fabulous renown. The greatest of our poets, 
it is well known, before fixing on a theme more worthy of his genius, 
intended to make the fabulous history of Britain the subject of an 
epic poem, as he himself announces in his Epitaphium Damonis :— 

“ Ipse ego Darddnias Rutupina per acquora puppes 

Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum yetus Inogeniz, 

Brennumque Arviragumque duces, priscumque Belinum, 

Tum gravidam Arturo fatali fraude logernen, 

Mendaces vultus assum ptaque Gorleis arma 

Merlini dolus——” 


“It has been mentioned, in the abstract that has been given of the ros 
mance of Merlin, that when the magician, who is the chief charac- 
ter ih the work, prepared the round table at Carduel, he left a place 
vacant for the Sangreal, or holy blood. The early history of this relic, 
the quest of which is the most fertile source of the adventures of the 
knights of the Round Table, is related in the romance of the 

Sangreal, or St. Graal. 

* This work is one of the dullest of the class to which it belongs ; it 
seems written with a different intention, and or a different plan, from 
the other romances of the Round Table, and has much the appear- 
ance of having come from the pen of an ecclesiastic. The name of 
the author, however, and the sources whence his composition was 
derived, are involved in the same darkness and inconsistent informa- 
tion, which obscure the origin of so many similar preductions.’ 


The tales of Perceval, and other knights of the Round 
Table, follow ; all strongly tinctured with the marvellous of 
tomance, interwoven with exploits of chivalry. 

We have been accustomed to the adventures of knights, 
and damsels in distress; the latter of whom are usually 
paragons of beauty. Perceval presents us with a female of 
another order. 

Her neck and hands, says the romance, were brown as 
iron, which was the least part of her ugliness. Her eyes 
were blacker than those of a moor, and little, in the shape 
of those of a mouse; she had the nose of a cat or an ape; and 
lips like an ox; her teeth were red like the yolk of eggs; 
she was bearded like a goat ; was humped, behind and before, 
and had both legs twisted. This extraordinary Heroine 
makes her excuses to King Arthur for not tarrying at his 
court, as she had a long journey before her, but points out 
a castle, where five hundred and seventy knights, each with 
his lady, were held in captivity. 

Here was an adventurer! the deliverance of these per- 
sons is, however, effected by prowess and enterprise ; and 
eacs to the detail of the wonderful adventures of the cap- 
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tives. These romances have furnished ample materials for 
the Italian poets. Many passages may be traced to the 
Orlando Furioso, and other works of the imagination. This 
account of the romances of the fabulous history of Britain, 
closes with the life of Arthur, and, to them, all subsequent 
histories of fairies, giants, dwarfs and enchantments, appeas 
to owe their origin, with the whole etcetera of marvellous 
embellishment. 

On adventure we must particularly notice on account 
of its singularity. 

A young princess is about to be married, but having pre- 
viously indulged in forbidden pastime, she fears detection 
on her wedding night. Her provident mamma, however, 
contrives an expedient to salve the honor of her house. A 
young peasant girl becomes the purchased substitute of the 
royal bride ; who, having played her part, till the bride- 
groom falls asleep, arises and admits the princess to the 
bridual couch. This artifice succeeds, the husband is happy 
and the lady is esteemed virtuous ! 

We leave it to the reader to comment on this adventure, 
and merely add, that those accustomed to associate ideas of 
purity with the manners of chivalry, would he greatly 
disappointed in these tales. In their moral tendency, most 
of them are highly reprehensible, one knight who is engaged 
with the approbation of all, in a love intrigue with the wife 
of his friend, or of his sovereign, another, carries on an 
amour, throughout the work, with the queen cf his benefac- 
torand king. 


« «“ The whole pleasure of these bookes,” says Ascham, with 
seme truth and naiveté, * standeth in two specyall poyntes, in open 
mans slaghter and bolde bowdrie, in which bookes those be counted 
the noblest knights that doe kill most men without any quarrell, and 
commit fowlest adoulteries by sutlest shifts, as Syr Launcelott with 
the wife of Kynge Arthure his maister; Syr Tristram with the wife 
of Kynge Marke his vucle ; Syr Lamerscke with the wife of King 
Lote, that was his own aunte. This is good stuffe for wise men to 
laugh at, or honest men to take pleasure at,’ 


The court of Charlemagne, like that of Arthur, ogcupies 
its portion in this work. Spiritual romances follow. 
Among the latter, entituled “ Gesta Romanorum,” we find 
the following ; from which Parvelt must have borrowed his 
beautiful poem of the Hermit. 


‘ One of the most celebrated stories in the spiritual tales, is“ De 
I'Hermite qu’un Ange conduisit dons le Siecle.’ It is not in the 
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collections of Comsi, but occurs in the Vies des Péres, whence it laf 
been abstracted by Le Grand. 

* A hermit, who had lived in solitude and penance from his 
earliest youth, began at length to murmur against Heaven, becanse 
he had not been raised to ene of those happy and brilliait conditions of 
which his quest for alms had sometimes rendered him witness. Why, 
thought the recluse, does the Creator load with benefits those who 
negl-ci him ? Why dees he leave his faithful servants in poverty and 
contempt ? Why has not he, who forined the world, made all men 
¢qual ? Why this partial allotment of happiness and misery ? 

‘ To clear these doubts, the hermit resolved to quit bis cell and 
visit the world in search of some one who could resolve them. He 
toek his staff and set out on his journey. 

* Scarce had the solitary left his hermitage when a young man 
of agreeable aspect appeared before him. He was in the habit of a 
sergent, (a word used to denote any one employed in military or 
civil service;) but was in fact an angel in disguise. Having saluted 
each other, the celestial spirit informed the hermit that he had come 
to visit his friends in that district, and as it was tiresome to travel 
alone, he was anxious to find a companion to beguile the way. The 
recluse, whose project accorded wonderfully with the designs of the 
stranger, offered to accompany him, and they continued their 
journey together. 

* The travellers were overtaken by night before they had extricated 
themselves from a wood : fortunately they perceived a hermitage, 
and went to beg an asylum. They were hospitably received by the 
solitary inhabitat, who gave them what provisions he could atiord ; 
but when the hour of prayer was come, the travellers observed that 
their host was solely occupied in scouring a valuable cup from which 
they had drunk during the repast. The angel noted where the hermit 
had laid it, rose by night, concealed it, and in the merning, without 
saying a word, carried it off with him. His companion was informed 
on the road of this procedure, and wished to return, for the purpose 
of restoring the goblet. * Stay,’ said the angel, ‘1 had my reasons 
for acting thus, and you will learn them soon ; perhaps in my con 
duct you may agajn find cause of astonishment, but whatever you 
may see, know that it proceeds from a proper motive.’ The hermit 
was silent, and continued to follow his mysterious companion. 

* When tired with their journey, and wet with rain which had 
fallen during the whole day, they entered a populous town; and as 
they had no money, they were forced to demand shelter from gate to 
gate in the name of God. They were everywhere refused an asylum, for 
Dom Argent, whom the English minstrels style Sir Penny, was then 
(says the tale,) s hestillis, more beloved than God. Thoug the rain 
still continued they were forced to lie down on the outer stair of a 
house which belonged to a rich usurer, who would scarce have given 
a halfpenny to obtain Paradise. He at this moment appeared at the 
window. The travellers implored an asylum, but the miser shut the 
casement without reply. A servant, more compassionate than her 
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master, let them in, suffered them to lie on a little straw spread 
under the stair, and brought them a plate of peas, the relies of her 
master’s supper. Here they remained during mght in their wet 
clothes, without light and without fire. At day-break the angel, 
before their departure, went to pay his respects to their landlord, and 
presented him with the cup which he had stolen from his former host. 
The miser gladiy wished them a good journey. On the way the 
hermit, of course, expressed his surprise, but was commanded by 
the angel to be circumspect in his opinions. 

‘ The evening of the third day brought them to a monastery, 
richly endowed. Here they were sumptuously entertained, but when 
they were about to depart the angel set fire to the bed on which he 
had Jain. On ascending a hill at some distance the hermit perceived 
the monastery enveloped in flames. When informed that this also 
was the work of his fellow-traveller, he cursed the hour in which he 
had been associated with such a wretch, but was again reprimanded 
by the angel for his rash conclusions. 

‘ On the night of that day they lodged with a wealthy burgess. 
Their host was a respectable old man, who had grown grey with 
years, but lived happily with a beloved wife and an only son of ten 
years of age, who was his chief consolation. He entertained the 
travellers with mach kindness, and bade them on the morrow an 
affectionate adieu. 

‘ To reach the high road, however, it was necessary to pass 
through the town, and to cross a river. On pretence that he was 
nnacquainted with the way, the angel persuaded the old man to 
allow his son to accompany them to the bridge, and point out to 
them their paths. The father awakened his child, who joyfully came 
to conduct the travellers, In passing the bridge the angel pushed him 
into the stream, by which he was instantly overwhelmed. ‘ My work 
is accomplished,’ said the angel, ‘ are you satisfied.’ The hermit fled 
with the utmost precipitation, and, having gained the fields, he set 
down to deplore his folly in having left his cell, for which God had 
punished him by delivering him up to a demon, and rendering bim 
the accomplice of his crimes. 

‘ While engaged in this lamentation he was rejoined by the 
heavenly messenger, who thus addressed him :—in thy cell thou hast 
arrainged the secret counsels of God: Thou hast called in question his 
wisdom, and hast prepared to consult the world on the impenetrable 
depth of his designs, In that moment thy ruin was inevitable, had 
his goodness abandoned thee. But he has sent an angel to enlighten, 
and I have been commissioned for this ministry. I have in vain 
attempted to show you that world thou hast sought, without knowing 
it; my lessons have not been understood, and must be explained 
more clearly, Thou hast seen the care of a goblet occupy the mind 
of a hermit when he ought to have been fully engaged in the most 
important of duties : now that he is deprived of his treasure, his soul, 
delivered frem a foreign attachment, is cevoted to Ged. I have 
bestowed the cup on the usurer as the price of the hospitality I 
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granted, beeause God leaves ‘no geod action without recompence and 
his avarice will one day be punished. The monks of the abbey, which 
I reduced to ashes, were originally poor, and led an exemplary life ; 
enriched by the imprudent liberality of the faithful, their manners 
have been corrupted ; in the palace which they erected, they were only 
occupied with the means of acquiring new wealth, or intrigues to 
introduce themselves into the lucrative charges of the convent. When 
they met in the halls it was chiefly to amuse themselves with tales, 
and with trifles. Order, duty, and the offices of the church, were 
neglected. God, tocorrect them, has brought them back to their 
pristine poverty. They will rebuild a less magnificent monastery. A 
number of poor will subsist by the work, and they, being now 
obliged to labour the ground for their subsistence, will become more 
humble and better.’ 

* © I must approve of yeu in all things,’ said the hermit, ‘ but 
why destroy the chikl who was serving us, why darken with 
despair the old age of the respectable father who had loaded us with 
benefits ?? ‘ That old man,’ replied the angel, ‘ was formerly 
eceupied with doing good, but as his son has approached to maturity 
he has gradually become avaricious, from the foolish desire of leaving 
him a vast inheritance. The child has died innocent, and has been 
yecerved among the angels. ‘The father will resume his former con- 
duct, and both will ke saved ; without that, which thou deemest a 
crime, both might have perished. Such, since thou must know them, 
are the secret judgments of God amongst men, but remember that 
they have once offended thee. Return to thy cell and.do penance, 
1 reascendto Heaven.’ 

* Saying thus, the angel threw aside the terrestrial form he had 
assumed and disappeared. The hermit, prostrating himself on 
earth, thanked God for the paternal reproof his mercy had vouchsafed 
t»send him. He returned to his hermitage, and lived so holily, 
that he not only merited the pardon of his error, but the highest 
reeompence promised to a virtuous life.’ 


In the times, says our editor, which sueceeded the early 
ages of Christianity, the gross ignorance of many of its 
votaries rendered them but ill qualified to relish the abstract 
truths of religion, or unadorned precepts of morality. The 
plan was accordingly adopted of adducing examples, which 
might interest the attention, and speak strongly te the 
feelings. 

And nothing, surely, can more forcibly appeal to the heart 
than the moral of the tale we have just recited. It shews 
us that “ the ways of heaven are dark and intricate,” imper- 
vious to the view of short sighted humanity. ‘That it is 
the duty of all to be content with their lot; and, that the 
heaviest apparent afflictions, oftenlead to our supreme good, 
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Unfortunately, however, romantic inventions of the spiritual 
order, have too well served the purposes of superstition ; 
and fettered ignorance in the chains of bigotry. They do 
so at the present hour. The lives of the saints, the miracles 
performed by their relics, and the wonders attributed to the 
Holy Virgin, continue to be a prevalent feature in the 
Catholic creed. Nor are they, always, of a moral tendency. 
In most of them the perfection of christianity is represented 
to consist in a mechanical recital of mass, in fasting, and in 
corporeal punishment. And they,serve to inculcate this dan- 
gerous doctrine, that, persons of the most profligate lives 
may be sayed by repetition of numerous Ave Maria’e. 


* A young and handsome nun was the vestry-keeper of her eonvent, 
and part of her daily employment was to 1ing for matins. In her way 
to the chapel for this purpose, she was obliged to pass through a 
gallery, where there was an image of the Virgin, which she never 
failed to salute with an Ave. The devil, meanwhile, who had plot- 
ted the ruin of the nun, insidiously whispered in her ear that she 
would be much happier in the world, than detained in perpetual 
inprisonment ; that, with the advantages of youth and beauty whieh 
she possessed, there were no pleasures she might not procure, and 
that it would be time enough to immure herself in a convent when 
age should have withered her charms, At the same time the tempter 
rendered the chaplain enamoured of the nun he had been thus 
seducing, who, having been prepared for love solicitations, was 
easily persuaded to elope with him. For this purpose, she appointed 
the chaplain a rendezvous on the fo:lowing night at the gate of the 
convent. She accordingly came to the place of assignation ; but, 
having as usual said an ave to the Virgin, in passing through the 
gallery, she met at the gate a woman of a severe countenance, who 
would not permit her to proceed. On the following night the same 
prayer having been repeated, a similar obstacle was presented. The 
chaplain having now become impatieut, sent an emissary to complain 
and having learned the reason of bis mistress. net holding her appoint- 
ment, recommended to her to pass through the gallery without the 
wonted Ave Maria, and even to turn away her head frourthe image of 
the Virgin. Our nun was not sufficiently hardened te follow these 
instractions literally, but proceeded to the rendezvous by a different 
way, and of course met with no impediment in her elopementwith the 
eh;,rlain. 

* Stil the aves she had said from the time of her entrance into the 
convent were not thrown away ; Cur Lady was determined that the 
shame of so faithful a servant should not be divulged. She assumed 
the clothes and form of her votary ; and, during the absence of the 
fugitive, assiduously discharged all her employments, b guarding 


the vestments, ringing the bells, lighung the lamps, and singing ip 
the quire, 
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* After ten years spent in the dissipation of the world, the fugitive, 
nun, tired of libertinism, abandoned the companion of hew flight, 
and conceived the design.of returning to the nonastry to perform 
penance, On the way to her former residence, she arrived one night 
at a house not far distant from the convent, and was charitably 
received, Aticr supper a conversation having arisen cn various topies, 
she took an opportunity of enquiring what was said of the vestry- 
keeper of the neighbouring monastry, who had eloped about ten 
years before with the chaplain. The mistress of the house was much 
scandalized at the question, and replied that never had pure virtue 
been so shamefully calumniated ; that the nun to whom she alluded 
was a perfect model of sanctity; and that Heaven itself seemed to 
bear witness to her merits, for that she wrought miracles daily. 

* This discourse was an enigma for the penitent; she passed the 
night in prayer, and in the morning repaired, in much agitation, to 
the porch of the convent. A nun appeared and asked her name, 
* Tama sinful woman,’ she replied, ‘ who am come hither for the 
sake of penance ;’ and then she confessed her elopement and the 
errors of her life. ‘1,’ said the pretended nun,‘ am Mary, whom 
you faithfully served, and who, in return, have here concealed your 
shame,” the Virgin then informed her that she had discharged the 
duties of her office, exhorted her to repentance, and restored her the 
religious habit she had left at her elopement. Then the Virgin disap- 
peared, aad the nun resumed her functions without any one suspecting 
what had happened. Nor would it ever have been kuown had she not 
herself disclosed it. The sisters loved her the more for her adventure, 
and esteemed her doubly, as she was manifestly under the special prow 
tection of the Mother of God. 

* In this tale, of which there are different metrical versions, and 
which also occurs in the Tresor de Ame, it will be remarked that the 
Virgin acts as a housemaid ; in another story she performs the part 
of a procuress, and in a third she officiates in an obstetrical capacity 
to an abbess, who had been frail and imprudent. In general, she is 
represented as perforining the most degrading offices, and for the most 
worthless characters.’ 


But these * Contes Devotes,”’ with all their merits, or 
demerits, have been transmitted from age to age ; and from 
the seclusion of the monastry, where they had their birth. 
have travelled into the bosoms of private families. 

We have, now, to consider the origin and progress of 
comic romances. 

Rabelais, whom Sir William Temple has styled the father 
of ridicule, is. the first modern author celebrated for his 
comic, or satirical works. 

‘There are four things, continues our editor, which Rabelais 
seems to have proposed to himself to ridicule, first, the 
refined and crogked polities of the period in which he lived, 
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secondly, the vices of the clergy, the Romish superstitions, 
and the religious controversies at that time agitated ; thirdly, 
the lying and extravagant tales then in vogue ; fourthly, the 
pedantry and philosophical jargon oi the age. 

‘ At the time when he appeared, extravagant tales were in the 
height of their popularity. As he had determined to ridicule the 
most distine uished persons, and every thing that the rest of mankind 
regarded as venerable or important, he clotied his satire somewhat in 
the form of the lying stories of the age, that under this veil he might 
be sheltered from the resentment of those whom he intended to deride. 
By this means he prebably conceived that his work would, at the 
game time, obtain a favourable reception from others, who, though 
they should not discover his secret meaning, might be entertained 
with the fant:stic steries which bore some resemblance to those to 
which they were accustomed. 

‘ With this view, Rabelais availed himself of the writings of those 
who haa preceded hitn in satirical romei.e, and imitated in particular 
the true History of Lucian. His steetes he borrowed from previous 
facetiae and novellettes. Thus the story of Hans Carvel’s ring, of 
which Fontaine believed him the inventor, is the 133d of the 
Facetiae of Poggio, and entitled Visio Francesci Philelphi. With 
a view of adding to the diversion of the reader, he has given a mix- 
ture of burlesque aud barbarous words from the Greek and Latin, a 
notion which was perhaps suggested by the Liber Macaronicorum of 
Teofilo Folengi, published under the name of Merlinus Coccuius, 
about twenty years belore the appearance of the work of Ravelais. 
An infinite number of puns and quibbles have also been introduced 
e amongst the mor ingenious conceptions of the author. In short, his 
romance may be considered as a mixture, or olio, of all the merry, 
satirical, and comic modes of writing that had been employed previous 
to the age of the author.’ 


But as the application of Rabelais Satire is not always 
known, obscurity has thrown an almost impenetrable veil 
over many of his works; for the spirit of allusion cannot be 
estimated, when the customs and incidents referred to are 
forgotten. We must be acquainted with the likeness 
before we can relish the caricature. 

These remarks will equally apply to Butler’s Hudibras, 
His wit vanished with the genius that inspired it. His 
works, notwithstanding, convince us, that he ha? much 
good sense intermixed with brilliancy of wit. Warburton, 
speaking of him, s»ys, he is sometimes wonderfully fine, 
both in his sentiment and expression; as when he defines 
the proud man to be a ‘ a fool in fermentation ;’ and 
when, speaking of the antiquary, he says, “ne has a great 
veneration for words that are stricken in years, and are 
grown so aged, that they have outlived their emplo yments. 

Cut. Rey. Vol. VI. November, 1814. 2 L 
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* No satirical writings have suffered more by lapse of time than 
those of Rabelais ; for, besides, being ina great measure confined to tem- 
porary and local subjects,{he was obliged to write with.ambiguity, on 
account of the delicate matters of which he treated, the arbitrary and 
persecuting spirit of the age and country in which he resided, and 
the multitude of enemies by whom he was surrounded. Accordingly, 
even to those who are most minutely acquainted with the political 
transactions and ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century, there 
will be many things from which no meaning can be deciphered, and 
to most readers the works of Rabelais must appear a mass of unin- 
telligible extravagance, Even the outline of the story which he has 
chosen as the frame of his satire, has furnished matter of dispute, 
and commentators are not agreed what persons are intended by the 
two chief characters, Gargantua and Pantagruel. Thnsit has been 
said by some commentators, that Gargantua is Francis I. and Pauta- 
gruel Henry II. while, in fact, there is not one circumstance in the 
lives, nor one feature in the characters, of these French princes, 
which appear to correspond with the actions or dispositions of the 
imaginary heroes of Rabelais.’ 


His commentators, notwithstanding, have endeavoured 
to find a key to most of his works. 

The account of the manner in which Rabelais Gargantua 
was brought up» alludes to the mode in which the princes of 


Navarre passed their childhood, especially Henri LV. who 
was inured by his grandfather to every hardship. And Shakes- 
peare, very probably, has taken his pedantic character in 
¢ Love’s Labour Lost,’ from the education of Gargantua 
which is received as a satire on the tedious and scholastic mode 
of instruction in those days prevalent at Paris. This key is 
very ingeniously applied by our editor, whose work altoge- 
ther, proclaims much reading and tasteful application. 

The tale of Bertoido which elevates a peasant to the 
highest situation in his country, by a species of grotesque 
humour, and a singular ingenuity im extricating himself 
from the difficulties into which he is particularly involved, 
may have served #s a model for the creation of the admira- 
ble character of Sancho Panza. We give ah abstract. 


© We are told, near the beginning of the work, that in the sixth 
century king Alboino reigned over Lombardy in his capital of Verona. 
At the same time there lived, in a small village in the neighbourhood, 
a peasant called Bertoldo, of a strange and ludicrous aspect, His: 
large head was round as a foot-ball, and garnished with short red haig ; 
had two little blear eyes, fringed with scarlet; a flat broad nose; a 
mouth from ear to ear, and a person corresponding te the charnss of 
his countenance. 


* But the deformity of Bertoldo's appearance, was compensated 
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by the aeuteness and solidity of his understanding. His neighbours 
preferred his. moral instructions to these of their pastor; he adjusted 
their differences more to their satisfaction, than the lord of the terri- 
tory or the judge, and he made them laugh more heartily than the 
mountebanks, who occasionally passed through the village. 

One day Bertoldo took a longing to see the court and capital. On 
entering Verona, he observed two women disputing on the street, 
about the property of a mirror, and followed them to the hall of andi- 
ence, whither they were summoned to receive the judgment of the 
king, who had over-heard their quarrel. The singularity of Bertol- 
do’s figure, and his presumption in chusing a seat reserved for the 
chief courtiers, attracted the attention of the monarch, and his curio- 
sity was farther excited by the peculiarity of the answers he returned 
to the first questions of the king, concerning his situation, age, and 
residence. His majesty, in consequence, persisted in a series of 
interrogatories; he asked which is the best wine ? ‘ That which we 
drink at the expence of another.’ Who caresses us most? He who 
has already deceived us, or intends to do so,—an idea that has beé¢n 
expressed by Ariosto : . 

Chi mi fa piu carezze che non suole, 
O mp’ ingannato o ingannar mi vuole. 

* Bertoldo now listened to the pleading in the cause concerning the 
mirror, The king ordered it to be broken in two, and divided it 
between the disputants, She of the parties who opposed this arrange 
ment, and prayed that it might be given entire to her adversary, 
had the whole bestowed on her. The courtiers applauded this happy 
application of the judgment of Solomon; but Bertoldo pointed out 
those specialities of the case, from which he conceived that that deci- 
sion ought not to be held as a precedent, and concluded with some 
satirital reflections on the fair sex, to which the king replied in a 
studied eulogium. These sareasnmis, and a device by no means inge- 
nious, to which he had recourse, in order to conviace the king that his 
majesty entertained too favourable an opinion, induced the queen to 
aveuge the injury offered to her sex. On pretence of rewarding 
Bertoldo, she sent for him to her apartments, ‘ What a ridiculous 
figure you are,’ remarked her majesty. ‘Such as it is,’ replied Ber- 
toldo,’ [ have it from nature—1 neither mend my shape nor counter- 
feit a complexion.’ Perceiving that the queen, and the ladies who 
attended her, were provided with switches, and thence suspecting 
their hostile intentions, he informed them, that, being somewhat of 
a sorcerer, he was not only aware of their designs, but foresaw that 
she would give the first blow. who had least regard to her own and 
her husband’s honour. Bertoldo escaped unhurt by this device, 
which is similar to that in the 39th of the Cento Novele Antiche, 

‘ The drollery of Bertoldo excited the jealousy of Fagotti, who had 
been long the unrivalled buffoon of the court. The author relates a 
aumber of absurd questions, which Fagotti put with the view of ex- 
parsing his enemy, and the triumphant answers of our hero. ‘* How 
would you carry water in a sieve Ms *T would wait till it was frozen.’ 

2L2 
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* When could you catch a hare without running?’ ‘ When it is ov 
the spit.’ 

About this time his old foes, the court ladies, insisted on admis- 
sions into the councils of state. His majesty was somewhat embar~ 
rassed by the application, till, by the advice of Bertoldo, he ep- 
peared to acquiesce in the demand, and sent a box to the wife of 
the prime minister, desiring her to keep it in the garden till next 
day, when the ladies and ministers were to deliberate on 
its contents. The minister’s wife opened it from curiosity, and the 
bird, which was enclosed, flew off. She thus demonstrated how ill 
qualified her sex was to be entrusted with secrets of state. 

* The ladies resolved to be revenged on Bertoldo, for the disap- 
pointment they had sustained by his means. He was a second time 
summoned to the queen’s apartments, but, before proceeding thither, 
he put two live hares in his pocket. On his way it was necessary to 
cross a court, which was guarded by two monstrous dogs, intention- 
ally unchained. Bertoldo occupied their attention by setting loose the 
two hares, and, while the dogs were engaged in the chase, he arrived 
safe in the apartments of the queen to the utter mortification of her 
majesty aud her attendants. 

* Perceiving that Bertoldo eluded all stratagem, the queen insisted 
that he should be hanged without further ceremony, to which the king 
readily consented. Our hero acceded to the proposal with less reluc- 
tance than could have been expected, but stipulated that he should be 
allowed to choose the tree on which he was to expiate his offences. 
He was accordingly sent forth, escorted by the officers of justice and 
the executioner, in order to make his election, but cavilled at every tree 
which was recommended to his notice. During the search he made 
himself so agreeable to his guards, by his pleasant stories that they 
allowed him to escape, and he returned to his native village. 

* Her majesty repented of her cruelty, and, on being informed that 
Bertoldo was still alive, was the first to request he might be recalled 
tocourt. With agood deal of difficulty he was persuaded to return, 
and was made a privy counsellor. Owing, however, to the change in 
his mode of life, he did not long survive his elevation,’ 


The adventures of Bertoldo are illustrated by a series of 
paintings, by J. M. Crespi. 

Weare next introduced to’the inimitable Cervantes, whose 
Don Quixote appeared a few years posterior to the life of 
Bertokio. We are much interested in the account present- 
ed of the origin of this celebrated work. 


* At atime when the spirit of practital knight-errantry was extin- 
guished, but the rage for the perusal of relations of chivalrous extra- 
vagance continued unabated, Cervantes undertook to ridicule the 
vitiated taste of his countrymen, and particularly, it is said, of the 
duke of Lerma, whose head was intoxicated with the fictions of ro- 
mance. His work accordingly is not intended, as some kave imagined, 
to expose the quest of adventures, the eagerness for which had 
ceased not orily at the time in which Cervantes wrote, but in whiee 
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Den Quixote is feigned to have existed. Indeed, if this had not been 
supposed, the merit of the work would be diminished, as a consider- 
able portion of the ridicule arises from the singularity of the hero’s 
undertaking. Don Quixote, therefore, was written with the intention 
of deriding the folly of those whose time, to the neglect of other 
studies and employments, was engrossed with the fabrication or pe- 
rusal of romantic compositions, The author indeed informs us in his 
prologue, that his object, “* era deribar la Maquina mal fundada de 
Jos libros caballerescos y deshacer la autoridad y cabida que tenian en 
el mundo y en el vulgo.” 

‘ With this view the Spanish author, as all the world knows, has 
represented aman of amiable disposition, and otherwise of a sound 
understanding, whese brain had become disordered by the constant 
and indiscriminate perusal of romances of chivalry ;-a fiction by no 
means improbable, as this is said to be frequently the fate of his coun- 
trymen towards the close of their days :—Sur la fin de ses jours Men- 
doza devint furieux, comme font d’ordinaire les Espagnols.” 
{Thuana, &c.) The imagination of Don Quixote was at length so 
bewildered with notions of enchantments and single combats, that he 
received as truth the whole system of chimeras of which he read, and 
fancied himself called on to roam through the world in quest of ad- 
ventures with his horse and arms, both for the general good, and the 
advancement of his own reputation. In the course of -his errantry, 
which is laid in La Mancha and Arragon, the most familiar objects and 
occurrences appear to his distempered imagination, clethed in the 
veil of magic and chivalry, and formed with those romantic propor- 
tions to which he was accustomed in his favourite compositions : And 
if at any time what he had thus transformed, flash on his understand- 
ing in its true and natural colours, he imagines this real appearance all 
delusion, and a change accomplished by malevolent enchanters, who 
were envious of his fame, and wished to deprive him of the glory of 
his adventures. 

‘These two principles of belief form the basis of the work, 
and, by their influence, the hero is conducted through a long 
series of comical and fantastic incidents, without entertaining the re» 
motest suspicion of the wisdom or propriety of his undertaking. In 
all his adventurers he is accompanied by a squire, in whom the mixture 
of credulity and acuteness forms, in the opinion of many, the most 
entertaining part of the composition : [adeed, if laughter, as has been 
said by some persons, arise from the view of thiggs incongruous united 
in the same assemblage, nothing can be more happy than the striking 
and multifarious contrasts exhibited between Sancho and his master. 
The presence of the squire being essential to the work, his attemdance 
on the knight is secured by the promise of a government of an island, 
and the good luck of actually discovering some pieces of gold on the 
Sierra Morena. At length, one of Don Quixote’s friends, with the 
intention of forcing him to return to his own village, assumes the dis- 
guise of a knight, attacks and overthrows him ; aud, according to the 
conditions of the recounter, =e on his retiring to his home, and 

2L$ 
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abstaining for a twelvemonth from any chivalrous expluit. This 
period Don Quxicte resolved to pass as a shepherd, and lays down an 
absurd plan of rural existence, which, though written by the author of 
Galatea, is certainly meant as a satire upon pastoral composition, 
which, in the times of Cervantes, began to divide the palm of popu- 
Jarity with the romances of chivalry. 

‘Inthe work of Cervantes there is great novelty of plan, and a 
species of gratification presented to the reader, which is not afforded 
in any previous composition. We feel infinite pleasure in first he- 
holding the objects as they are in reality, and afterwards as they are 
metamorphosed by the imagination of the hero. From the rature of 
the plan, however, the author was somewhat circumscribed in the 
number of his principal characters : but. as Milton has contrived to 
double his dramatis persone, by representing our first parents in a 
state of perfect innocence, and afterwards of sin and disgrace, Cer- 
vantes, has in like manner assigned a double character to Don Quixote, 
who is a man of good sense and information, but irrational on subjects 
of chivalry. Saucho, too, imbibes a different disposition, when under 
the influence of his master’s frenzy, from that he received from nature. 
The other characters who intervene in the action are represented under 
two appearances,—that which they possess in reality, and that which 
they assume in Don Quixote’s imagination. 

* The great excellence, however, of the work of Cervantes, lies in 
the readiness with which the hero conceives, and the gravity with 
which he maintains the mest absurd and fatastic ideas, but which 
always bear some analogy to the adventures in romances of chivalry. 
¥In order to place particular incidents in these fables in a ludicrous 
point of view, they were most carefully perused and studied by Cer- 
vantes. The Spanish romances, however, seem chiefly to have en- 
gaged his attention, and Amadis de appears Gaul to have been used 
as his text-book. Indeed, there are somany allusions to romances of 
chivalry, and so much of the amusement arises from the happy imi- 
tation of these works, and the ridiculous point of view in which the 
incidents that compose them are placed, that 1 cannot help attributing 
tome afiectation to those, who, unacquainted with this species of 
writing pretend to possess a lively relish for the adventures of Don 
Quixote.’ 


We do not wholly subscribe to this concluding opinion, 
All who read Don Quixote must be captivated with the 
wit and humour of the story, as well as delighted with the 
beauty of his episodes; and this, separably from an ac- 
quaintance with Amadis de Gaul, or other books of 
chivalry ; although the rest may be considerably heightened 
with those who have perused them, 

The first part of Don Quixote, which is the best, appeared 
in 1605, the second, not until six years after. This work 
was confusedly, and severely criticised by Avelleneda, the 
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contemporary rival of Cervaptes. Our editor details these 
circumstances with his wonted accuracy. 

The deserved popularity of this work gave birth to a 
variety of imitations. Of these, says the editor, Hudibras 
is the best. Here we pause—the idea may have been bor- 
rowed by Butler, but we do not acknowledge the imitation. 
Smollet’s Sir Launcelot Greaves—the’ female Quixcte by 
Mrs. Lennox, and Weiland’s Sylvio de Rosalva, are much 
closer imitations. 

Aneésgy work of much popularity appeared almost the 
same time, called “ Gusman Alfarache.”’ 


‘ Whether this romance may claim the distinguished honour of 
giving birth to Gil Blas, it was at least the origin of a swarm of Spa- 
nish works, concerning the adventure of beggars and the lowest 
wretches, such as the Life of Lazarillo de Tormes, which was written 
by Diego Hurtado de Mendoca, ambassador from Spain to the repub- 
lic of Venice, and printed at Tarragona in 1586. The iiie of Paul 
the sharper, by Quevedo, is of a similar description. It contains the 
history of a young man, who is at first gulied by others, but soon 
learns to cheat in his tarn, and becomes a member of a fraternity at 
Madrié. which exists by what has veen called raising the wind. The 
scenes cescribed are in the lowest abyss of vice aud misery. Une 
incident that oecurs while Paul is attending his young master at Ale 
cala, has evidently suggested the story of the parasite,who eats the 
omelet of “il Blas—!’ ornement d’ Oviedo, le flambeau de la philoso- 
phie, la huitieme merveille du monde, 


On the subject of the Roman Comique by Scarron. 


* The earliest and most celebrated is Scarron’s 
Roman Comique, 

so called from its relating the adventures of a troop of comedians, or 
strolling players, during their residence in Mans, aad its neigh+ 

bourhood. The idea of writing 2 work of this deseription first occurred 
to the author on his arrival at Mans, to take possession of a bene- 
fice to which he had been presented. It was suggested by some 
striking peculiarities of local scenery, and some ludicrous incidents 
which happened to a company of actors who were there at the time, 
Nor were persons of this description so far beneath the notice of gee 
nius and refined satire, nor were the talents of the author so miseme 
ployed, as in this age and country we may be apt to imagine. In 
the time of Scarron these persons were treated with absurd attention 
and respect, in the famihes who inhabited those districts through 
which they passed. Their consequent extravagance and conceit pro» 
voked and merited chastisement, and was not cunsidered undeserving 
vhe satire of such writexs as Scarron and Le Sage. 

‘ Ihe work commeaces with a grotesque description of the equi- 
ge of acompany of strolling players, who arrive at Mans on their 
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way to Alencon, having been forced to leave the town in which they 
had last performed, on account of the heroism of their door-keeper, 
who had murdered one of the officers of the intendant of the province. 
They agree to act for one night in the tennis court ; but, as the whole 
company was not expected till the following day, a difficulty is started 
by those who had engaged them, from the smallness of their number, 
which consisted of a young man, called Destin, who usually per- 
formed the heroes and lovers ; Rancune, and a single actress. This 
objection is obviated by Rancune, who observed that he had once per- 
formed a play alone, acting a king, queen, and ambassador, in the 
saine scene. Another difficulty, however, occurs from one of the other 
division of the troop having the key ofthe wardrobe. M. Rappiniere 
the Lieutenant de Pivot, who, had examined them on their arrival 
presents the actress with an old robe belonging to his wife, and the 
male performers are invested with the garments of two young men, 
who were playing a mateh at tennis. 

‘Ina few minutes every thing is arranged. The spectators having 
taken their places, a dirty sheet rises, and Destin is discovered in the 
charaeter of Herod lying on a mattress, with a basket on his head for 
a crown, and repeating in the tones of Mondori, 


Fantome injurieux, qui troubles mon repos! 


The actress performs the part of Mariamne and Salome, while Ran- 
cune gives universal satisfaction in all the other characters of the 
piece. Inthe most interesting scene of the tragedy, however, the two 
young men who had now finished their match at tennis, rush on the 
stage to vindicate the habits worn by Herod and Phrerora. Some of 
the spectators espouse one part, and some another ; and the tragedy 
concludes with distresses more real, though less heroic, than the 
death of Mariamne, and the despair of the Jewish monarch. 

* After this affray follows an amusing account of a supper given to 
the players by one of the inhabitants of Mans. On the following day 
the rest of the company arrive, and among others Mad. L’Eteile the 
soi-disant sister of Destin, and Leander, his valet, who already as- 
pired to the first situation in the company. They continue to act for 
sometime at Mans, an« one day are invited to perform ata villain the 
neighbourhood ; but a short while before the entertainment commences, 
one of the actresses is forcibly carried off while reciting her part in the 
garden. The other performers set out in quest of ber, and the second 
part of the work chiefly comsists of the adventures they meet with in 
their pursuit. 

* Of this romance the most serious part relates to the amours of 
Destin and Mad. L’Etoile, and the story of Leander, who proves to be 
a young man of fashion, who, captivated with the beauty of one of 
the actresses, had associated himself to the strolling company. The 
more comical portion cousists in the delineation of the characters of 
Rancune and Ragotin, and an account of their absurdities. Of thee 
the former, as his name imports, was distinguished by his malice ad 
envy. He found something to blame in every one of his own profs 
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sion; Belleroze was stiff ; Mondori harsh ; Floridor frigic—from all 
which he wished it to be ipferred that he himself was the only fault- 
less comedian. At the time when the pieees of Hardi were acted, he 
played the parts of the uurse wnder a mask, and since the improve- 
ment in the drama, had perfoimed the confidants and ambassadors, 
Ragotin was an attorney, who, falling in love with Mad. L’Etoile, 
attached himself to the company ; he wrote immeasurable quantities 
of bad poetry, and on one occa: ion proposed reading to the players a 
work of his own composition, entitled Les Faites est Gestes de 
Charlemagne en vingt quatre Journées. A great part of the ro- 
mance is occupied with the ridiculous distresses into which this ab- 
surd character falls, partly by his own folly, and partly by the malice 
of Rancune. These are sometimes amusing, but are generally quite 
extravagant, and exceed ali bounds of prebability.’ 


In the representations of Scarron, the provincial manners 
of the age of the author have been celineated, and he has 
exhibited in lively and striking colours, what has been 
termed, ‘le ridicule Campagnard.’ 

The history of this celebrated man is so curious, that we 
hope to gratify our readers in its perusal. 

‘Paul scarron was born at Paris in 1610. He was of a 
respectable family, and was son to a man of considerable 
fortune. After the death of his mother his father again 
married. Scarron became an object of aversion to this se- 
cond wife, and was, in a manner, driven from his paternal 
mansion. He assumed the clerical habit, which was by ne 
means consonant to his disposition, travelled into Italy, 
and at his return continued to reside in Paris. A great 
part of his youth was passed in the society of Marion de 
Lorme and Ninon L’Enclos, whose gaiety, joined to their 
mild and accomodating morality, may have contributed, 
in some degree, to form the disposition of Scarron. The 
excesses in which he engaged destroyed his constitution 
—an acrid humour is said to have distilled on his nerves, 
and to have baffled all the skill of his physicians. At the 
age of twenty-seven he was seized with the sciatica and 
rheumatism, and the most singular complication of pain- 
ful and debilitating disorders ; the approach of these dis- 
tempers is said to have been accelerated by a frolic, in 
which he engaged during a carnival, in which he dis- 
guised himself as a savage, and being hunted by the mob, 
was forced for some time to conceal himself from his 

ursuers in a marsh. Whatever may have been the cause, 
e Was, at the age of thirty, reduced to that state of 
physical reprobation, which he describes in a picture he 
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has drawn of himself. “ My person was formerly well 
made, though little; my disorder has shortened it a foot ; 
my legs and thighs first formed an obtuse angle, and 
at length an acute angle; my thighs and boy form ano- 
ther angle; and my head reclines on my breast, so that 
fam a pretty accurate representation of a Z; in a word, 
} am an abridgement of human miseries. This I have 
thought proper to tell those who have never seen me, 
because there are some facetious persons who arause them- 
selves atmy expence, and describe me as made in a different 
way from what | am. Some say 1 am a Cul de Jatte; 
others that I have no thighs, and am sent on a table ina 
case ; others, that my hat is appended to a cord, which, by 
means ofa pulley, | raise and let down to salute those who 
visit me. 1! have, therefore, got an engraving, in which I 
am accurately represented; indeed, among your wry- 
necked people, I pass for one of the handsomest. 

‘With a view of alleviating his sufferings, Scarron vi- 

sited different baths in France, but always returned to 
Paris in the same state of distortion in which he had left it. 
In addition to his other calamities he now found himself « 
much embarrassed in his circumstances. After his father’s 
death he and his fullsisters became invelved in a law suit 
with his stepmother and her daughters, which he lost. 
The case, or factum, which he drew up for the occasion, is 
entitled “ Petition, or whatever you please, for Paul 
Scarron, Dean of the sick people of France. Anne and 
Frances Scarron, all three much incommoded in their per- 
sons and circumstances, Defenders, against the Husband of 
Magdalene Searron, &c. all whole and healthy, and making 
merry at the expence of others. The remainder of the 
petition is in a style of absurdity corresponding to the 
burlesque of the title. To add to his burdens, his two full 
sisters now consented to reside with him at Paris ; of them 
he used to say, * que Pune aimoit le vin, Pautre les 
hommes’ considerably relieved in his circumstances.’ 
At length he was considerably relieved inhis circum- 
stances by a pension from Cardinal Richelieu and ano- 
ther from Anne of Austria, In 1646 he also obtained 
a living in the diocese of Mans from the bishop, and, as we 
have already seen, he began his Roman Comique on going 
to take possession of it. 

‘Soon after his return to Paris, he became acquainted 
with Mademoiselle D’Aubigué, who lived with her mother 
in indigent circumstances, in a house opposite to the one 
jn which Scarron resided ; and in two years after the first 
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formation of this acquaintance, he was united to the young 
lady, who was now sixteen years of age. By this mar- 
rioge Scarron lost his benefice at Mans, but still derived 
from it a considerable annual revenue, as he had sufficient 
interest to procure it for the valet de chambre of his friend 
Menage, who received the clerical tonsure for the occasion. 

‘ Scarron had formed expectations of a pension through 
the interest of the Cardinal Mazarine, and had dedicated 
to him one of his poems. in this hope he was totally 
disappointed, and accordingly wrote a satire, and sup- 
pressed an eulogy, of the minister. His house became 
a frequent place of rendezvous for those who were discon- 
tented with Mazarine, and who, collectively, have been so 
well known under the appellation of the Fronde. His most 
frequent visitors were Menage, Pellisson, and Sarrazin. 
In the society which resorted to the residence of her hus- 
band, Mad. de Scarron probably acquired those accomplish- 
menis of person and character, which laid the foundation of 
her future destiay. 

‘ The infirmities of Scarron daily increased ; but he still 
continued to occupy himself in writing Vers Burlesque. 
His principal composition in this style is the Virgil Traves- 
tie, on which his celebrity, for some time after his death, 
almost entircly rested. The chief pleasure now felt in the 
perusal of these productions, arises from our knowledge 
of the severity of the author’s sufferings at the time he 
wrote them, and our admiration at his unalterable gaiety in 
the midst of so many misfortunes. But, indeed, in all 
ages—les gens qui font le plus rire sont ceux qui rient 
le moins. 

Scarron was at lengti: finally released from all his mise- 
ries in October, 1660. Every one knows that after his 
death his widow went to reside as an humble companion 
with a lady, at whose house she became acquainted with 
Mad. de Montespan. She was thus introduced to the 
notice of Lewis XIV., with whom she so long lived under 
the name of Mad. de Maintenon. Perhaps the elevation to 
which Mad. “Scarron attained, might be the reason why 
none of his numerous friends wrote the life of her husband, 
nor collected the anecdotes current, concerning him, as his 
remembrance was by no means agreeable to his widow; 
and till the last moment, her flatterers abstained from every 
thing that might tend to revive the recollection. “Ona 
trop affecté,”’ says Voltaire, “d’oublier dans son epitaphe 
Je nom de Searron; ce nom n'est point avilissant; ef 
Vmiossion ne sert qu a faire penser qu’il peut l’ étre,”’ 
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We must still postpone the conclusion of this review in 
which we are so greatly interested ; and from which we 
collect, that our best modern authors have been confirmed 
plagiarists. 

Arr. VI.— The, Life of Luther ; with an account of the early progress 
ofthe Reformation. By Alexander Bower, pp. 468, 12s. Octavo. 

Robert Baldwin. 1813. 





To trace, says our author, the course by which provi- 
dence was pleased to _accomplish a wonderful revolution, 
is the task proposed in the following pages; a task which 
involves the relation of events of the highest interest to 
the members of the protestant communion, and not un- 
profitable, we may hope, in regard to the improvement 
of our personal conduct. 

This undertaking we consider laudable, and its accom- 
plishment exemplary. Veneration will we ever attach to the 
character of that extraordinary man, who, obscurely alone, 
and unaided, save by the powerful inspirations of holy 
meditation, subverted a hierarchy of absolute dominion, 
‘founded in the habitual belief of many ages, and sup- 
ported by the concurrence of many sovereigns. Yet, by 
the blessing of the omnipotent, strength was bowed down 
by weakness, the humble triumphed over the lofty ! 

Endeavouring to discover the means employed by pro- 
vidence to effect this important change, Mr. Bower directs 
his attention chiefly to these objects. First, the state of 
the times; and secondly, the character of him who was 
the principal agent in the great cause. 


* In regard to the former, the revival of learning, recent as it was, 
had operated sufficiently to render the understandings of men equal 
to the comprehension of an improved doctrine. The progress of 
civilization, though not rapid, was sufficient to demonstrate the 
grossness of many of the practices of the Romish church. The 
season for crushing the advocates of a new creed by treachery and 
assassination was past. Germany and a considerable part of Europe 
were in a condition to appreciate and to welcome that information, 
which, a century before, would have been branded, by general con- 
sent, as a dangerous and damnable heresy. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that the prince, under whese protection Luther was destined to 
act, took greatly the lead of the majority of his contemporaries in 
discretion and sound judgement. 

* In the personal character of Luther we discern many qualities 

, ealeulated to enable him to discharge with success the important duty 
to which he was called. A constitutional ardour for devotion, a 
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boundless thirst of knowledge, and a fearless zeal in communicating 
it, were prominent characteristics of this extraordinary man, At 
the age when others indulge sanguire expectations of success in life, 
Luther withdrew from the flattering prospect, and secluded himself 
in the recesses of a monastery. Here, on discovering a copy of the 
Bible, he forsook all other employments and became immersed in the 
study of the neglected volume. Called afterwards to teach others 
from the pulpit aad the professor’s chair, he soon departed from the 
beatem track, and promulgated his discoveries without the slightest 
fear of civil or ecclesiastical power. An unvaried perseverance in 
theological research led him to detect farther errors, and to relinquish, 
Step by step, many of his early opinions. In all situafions Luther 
is the same,—pursuing indefatigably the knowledge of the word of 
God, and never scrupling to avow his past mistakes whenever the 
confession could facilitate the inquiries or confirm the faith of otkers. 
It was in vain that the head of the church and the chief of the 
German empire combined to threaten and proscribe him—he braved 
with equal courage the vengeance of either power, and continued 
to denounce, with an unsparing hand, the prevalence of corruption.’ 


With these leading features, we find the subject eluci- 
dated ; and cecasional observations are interspered with the 
narrative, on Luther’s theological, and controversial writings 

The volume opens with Luther’s birth and paren- 
tage. He was born 10th November, 1483, at Eisleben, 
an obscure town in the county of Mansfield, and electorate 
of Saxony. He was baptized on the day following his birth 
and called Martin, after the saint to whom that day is dedi- 
cated in the Roman calendar. His father, at this period, 
was employed in the mines; but his remarkable assiduity, 
elevated him in a few years from this humble situation ; and 
he eventually became, with some property, a local magis- 
trate. 


‘ The foundation of that devotional ardour which formed the pro- 
minent feature of Luther’s character appears to have heen laid by 
the careful tuition of his mother. “ In matre Margareta, cim ce- 
tere erant virtutes, tum verd precipue lucebat pudicitia, timor 
Dei et invocatio; intuehanturque in eam catere mulieres ut in 
exemplar virtutum.’’ The impressions of maternal care received 
confirmation at the school of Eisleben, where Luther was placed 
under the care of a pious teacher of the name of George Omilius. 
Notwithstanding the corruption of the church ef Rome, and its in- 
difference or rather opposition to the progress of a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, it was customary to teach the youth catechisms contain- 
ing the elementary principles of Christianity, At the age of four- 
teen, Luther was removed to a school at Magdeburg, alone with a 
youth of the name of John Reineck, who eventually rose te distine- 
tion, and with whom Luther continued during life in habits of eloss. 
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intimacy. After remaining a year at Magdeburg, he was s¢nf fo 2 
school of great repute at the town cf Issenach or Eisenach, and 
oo under the protection, it is said, of his mother’s relations. 

ere the foundation of his future eminence was laid. The charge of 
educating youth was, in that age, entrusted to the Romish clergy, 
or rather to the ditferent monastic orders established ia that commu- 
mion, There prevailed among these orders a considerable degree of 
competition and riyalship; for by presiding over seminaries of edu- 
eation, and by displaying zeal in teaching, opportunities were affor- 
ded them of disseminating their own particular tenets. 

* The schoo] at Issenach was conducted by Franciscans, and the 
name of Luther’s master was John Trebonius. Rude and tediéus as 
was the mode of teaching in that age, itis probable, that in regard 
to this seminary, some diminution of difficulty was produced by the 
eare of Trebouius, and the lessons held forth in the instructive wri- 
tings of Erasmus. ‘“‘ Erasmi scriptis, jam invitata erant juven~ 
tutis studia ad Latine et Grace lingu@ cognitionem. Monstruto 
jam dulciore genere doctrine, multi, bonis et liberis ingeniis pra- 
diti, abhorrere a barbarica et sophistica doctrina monachorum inci- 
piebent.” At this early age Luther, we are told, applied to the 
study of grammar with all the ardour which characterized his sub- 
sequent exertions. His exercises were superior to those of his school- 
fellows, and afforded, by their animation and fluency, an assurance 
of his future eloquence. This was strikingly exemplified in the 
composition of Latin verses, which formed the subject of emulation 
between him and his young associates. 

* Having gone through with much applause the ordinary course 
at school, Luther repaired to the university of Erfurt in the begin- 
ning of 1502. The state of the universities in that age was worse, if 
armeage than that of the schools ; the mode of teaching philosophy 

ing much more liable to corruption than the simpler process of 
explaining the elements of language. Though the writings of the 
Greek and Roman authors had been, by this time, introduced imto 
circulation by means of the art of printing, the general taste was 
formed on very different models, The highest honours that learning 
could bestow had for ages been connected with proficiency in a refined 
and subtle logic, which consisted of little else than an accumulation 
of metaphysical quibbles. The writings of Aristotle were believed 
to contain all the{science that human genius was capable of acquiring. 
No latitude was allowed to the exercise of the inventive powers ip 
the cultivation of other departments of knowledge. Even the studies 
of the Peripatetic school were prosecuted under incalculable disad- 
vantages from perverted translations of the works of its founder, and 
from commentaries still more intricate than the originals. Year after 
year was spent by the student in acquiring a familiarity with the 
complicated rules of the school logic; while physics and ethies 
were regarded only as convenient materials for the exercise of syllo- 
gistic ingenuity. Instead of aiming to arrive at truth by, the patient 
course of inductive reasoning, the ambition of the age was to seek 
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distinction hy a dexterous application of syllogism to the selution of 
all enquiry. 

* Luther being directed, like the other pupils, to labour in this 
unprofitable field, became remarkable in it, as in the languages, for 
close assiduity and rapid progress. His teacher of logic was an 
enthusiast in that science. He was named Iedocus, and in ‘compli- 
ance with the fashion of the age assumed the additional title of * Doc- 
tor Issenacensis.’ Not content with promulgating his doctrines from 
the professorial chair, this indefatigable advocate of Aristotle ventured 
afterwards to publish a work entitled ‘ Summa Philosophiee Natu 
ralist.. This took place in 1517, by which time Luther was rising 
fast into reputation, and had begun to expose the absurdity of the 
scholastic theology. It happened that Iodocus did not long survive 
his pubiication ; and Luther appears to have apprehended that the 
tranquillity of his latter years had been disturbed by the rade attacks 
which his favourite science had received from the hands of his former 

il. 

‘ Though obliged to waste a great deai of time in the construction 
of barbarous syllogisms, Luther found means to prosecute the study 
of Latin, and to read Virgil, Livy, Cicero, and other classics, His 
preceptor in this department was of the name of Grieff, or with the 
addition of the termination common in these days of classical pedan- 
try, Gryphius. Whether Luther began to learn Greek when at 


Erfurt or afterwards, has not been ascertained. In most universi- 


ties Greek and Hebrew were unknown. At the university of Wittem- 


berg, Melancthon was the first professor of Greek. His appoint~ 
ment took place at a date considerably subsequent to the time we 
are treating of, viz. in 1518, and Luther, though then occupying 
the station of a professor, did not scruple to avail himself of the 
classical attainments of his friend aud colleague, to extead his 
knowledge of the Greek language. 

* Luther took the degree of master of arts in 1593. The repu- 
tation, which he had acquired by the successful prosecution of his 
studies, induced his relations to urge him to embrace the profession 
of the law, a sure road, as they imagined, to the attainment of 
wealth and honour. He was prevailed onto make a beginning in 
that study, but his serious and ardent cast of mind soon tended to 
lead him in a different course. That alteration of bis pursuits which 
the course of inclination would have produced in the progress of 
years, was accelerated by the occurrence of a most extraordinary 
circumstance. In the year 1504, walking out one day with a young 
friend of the name, it is said, of Alexius, they were overtaken by 
a dreadful thunder-storm; and Alexius was struck dead at his side. 
The fall of a friend whom he ardently loved, and the awful scene 
around him, raised in Luther's mind a suceession of serious medi- 
fations. He saw, or he thought he saw, im a stronger light than 
ever, the vain and fleeting nature of all terrestrial enjoyments, and 
determined at once to withdraw himself from their pursuit. Prompt 
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in all his resolutions, he vowed upon the spot, that, if God were 
pleased to deliver him from the danger of his situation, he would 
enter a monastery, and spend the remainder of his life séquestered 
from the world and its temptations. It was in vain that his parents, 
unwilling that he should relinquish the fair prospect before him, 
endeavoured to dissuade him from this sudden determination. He 
persisted in his purpose, and regarded the impression of his miud as 
a special command of the Almighty.’ 


At this period, Luther resisting the strong social affec- 
tions of his disposition, vowed secretly to become a monk, 
This resolution he, afterwards, communicated to his'parents ; 
and, in 1505, he entered the Augustinian Monastery at 
Erfurth. 

Thus we see a man, in the heighday of two and twenty, 

ossessing cheerfulness of temper, and playfulness of 
Caan united with the attractive accomplishments of 
a tasteful musician, a self-devoted victim to seclusion. In 
this monastery, bis religious principles were cherished; and 
here he formed his creed, on the leading doctrines of the 
Gospel, before he had any opportunity of access to the 
fountain head, for as yet, he had not seen a copy of the 
Scriptures. 

Luther, ardent in his vows, was impatient to conform, in 
the sirictest sense, to the severities of his new profession. 
He found himself mistaken in his opinion, that no intrusion 
of worldly cares would interfere with his perfect devotion 
to his maker. He was soon taught, thet drudgery was the 
associate of monkish humility; and, that, as his order pro- 
fessed independence from all external assistance, many 
menial and degrading offices were inseparable from his 
noviciate. At one time, Luther stood porter~at the 
monastery gate ; atfanother, he was ordered to beg through- 
out the town. And, as monks professed abject poverty, the 
avowal that they lived by alms, was not their mortification. 

The mind of Luther, however, was too independent, to be- 
suddenly reconciled to these employments, his former cheer- 
fulness yielded to melancholy; and created impressions on 
his mind, as to his doom in a future state, of a most gloomy 
complexion. Ignorant, as yet, of those truths of christianity 
which, alone, can afford relief in such a situation, he sought 
advice and consolation from others. 

With this view, he disclosed his mental sufferings to 
Staupitz, who was the head of his order in Germany, and, 
withal, a man of superior understanding. Staupitz readily 
undertaking to restore him to tranquillity, recommended 
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submission ; and, assured him, that such trials could not 
fail to advantage hii, adding, as it is * said, TaaT GoD was 
TO MAKE USE OF HIM FOR THE ACCOMPLISHMENT Of IMPORTANT 
PURPOSES ! 


‘It was in 1507 (2d May) and in Luther's twenty-fourtrh year 
that he entered into orders and celebrated his first mass, This dat, 
is the more remarkable, because he discovered about the same 
time a Latin copy of the Bible lyimg in the library of the monas~ 
tery. Pic eagerly laid hold of this neglected beok, and persevered 
in studyine it with so much diligence, that he was able in a short 
time to refer with ease and promptitude to any particular passage. 
In the present day, we can with difficulty conceive how a copy of 
the Bible could remain un-neticed by the whole of a religious fra- 
ternity, or that a person so respectably educated as Lather, should 
be unapprised that ‘he whole of the Scriptures was not read to the 
people in the public service of the church. It was with no small 
surprise that he discovered that there were many passages in the 
New Testament that were not thus read. The mest striking of these 
Luther committed to memory, and treasured up, with equal diligence; 
many parts of the Prophetic Scriptures. The history of Hannah 
and Samuel made, we are told, a strong impression on him, 
Samuel had been dedicated to God from his infancy ; and Luther, 
in the fervour of his devotional zeal, seems to have regretted that 
an equally early consecration bad not fallen to his own lot. 

* In this zealous prosecution of his studies, he had little oppor- 
tunity of deriving assistance from the labours of others. The wri- 
tings of the fathers, with the exception of those of Augustine, 
were wholly unknown to him. His knowledge of Greek was very 
imperfect, and with Hebrew he was entirely unacquainted. Besides, 
the only copy of the Scriptures as yet in his possession was the 
Latin vulgate. Erasmus had not yet published his edition of the 
New Testament, and since the days of Jerome, no very eminent 
example had been given of the application of sound criticism to 
the sacred canon. Deprived thus of information from the researches 
of others, Luther would often spend a whole day ia meditating on & 
few particular passages. To this he was prompted equally by 
thirst of information, and the disguicted state of his mind. Bes 
fore his acquaintance with the Bible, he had, like other persons, 
been satisfied with the current doctrines, and had never thought of 
examining @ subject in which he suspected no error. Now, how= 
ever, he was sufiicientiy advavced to perceive that his early creed 
must be abandoned, without having gone far enough to find another 
in its place. His former melancholy returned, and continued to do 
so at intervals, until his views of divine truth acquired cleatness 
and consisteucy. During his state of uscertainty, when reflecting 
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on the wavs of God, and on the extraordinary examples of punish-~ 
ment recorded in Scripture, he was sometimes struck with such 
terror, as almost to faint away. ‘* I have seen him,’’ says Melane- 
thon, ** so much agitated by eagerness of temper when engaged 
in a dispute on doctrine, as to find it necessary to throw himself 
on a bed in an adjoining chamber, where he would fall down in prayer 
and frequently repeat these words: ‘ He hath concluded all in un- 
belief that he might have merey upon all.” 

In those agitations of mind, Luther’s resort was to the works of 
Augustine, who, was in his eyes an oracle of equal price as Jerome in 
those of Erasmus, when we consider that these fathers had long been 
raised to the rank of saints, while their writings were regarded as on 
a level with the Scriptures, we shall find little cause of surprise at the 
extent of the predilection, however extravagant, of Erasmus and 
Luther. It required the lapse of another centure, and the labour of 
future reformers, to show the comparative unimportance of the 
authority of the early ecclesiastic writers. This was first done with 
success by the celebrated Freneh protestant John Daillé, in his valu- 
able treatise concerning the use of the fathers, published in 1631 ; 
since which, it has been generally understood that the proper defence 
of christianity is to be sought in the Seriptures alone. 

* Luther, absorbed in study, and averse to consume time in the 
destructive routine of Romish ceremonics, became unmindful of the 
forms of the monasiery. He would read and write with such ardour 
for days together, as to overlook the hours prescribed for divine 
service by the canons. He was, on the other haud, rigid in the 
observance of the penance enjoined to his profession. Under the 
absurd impression that uncommon virtue is attached to abstinence, 
the Catholic priest and his people are directed, on pain of excommu- 
nication, to celebrate mass fasting. Those who act up to the letter 
of the law, make it a rule to abstain from food from midnight to 
noon, Luther, strictly conscientous, was accustomed to read mass 
in the course of his duty without partaking of nourishment ; and it 
appears, that he was sometimes induced to try his power of ab- 
stinence so far as to fast for three days successively, an experiment 
unavoidably attended with the most debilitating effects. These, 
joined to excess of sedentary’application, brought on an illness which 
had nearly assumed a fatal aspect. The terrors of divine wrath, and 
the horrors of perpetual punishment, bewildered his imagination, and 
despair had nearly overpowered him, when the soothing interpreta- 
tions of an old brother of the order brought consolation to his dis- 
tracted midd, This venerable monk conversed with him at great 
length, iaking as his text the article in the creed ; I believe in the 
remission of sins; and impressing him with the conviction that 
a justification was of grace by faith.’ The perusal of a discourse of 
Barnard, on the ‘ Annunciation,’ tended farther to coufirm Luther 
the reception of this doctrine. It became a {favorite subject with 
in his future writings, and his opinion of it is explained at large in 

ommentory on the Epistle to the Gayatiaus,’ a work which he 
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was accustomed to prefer to all his other publications, In this point, 
as in many others, his belief was founded on the reasoning of his ad- 


mired Augustine, 

It is but fair to the Augustinians to remark that, amid the gene- 
ral ignorance of the age. they were not altogether so inattentive to 
the study of divinity as the other religious orders. This is proved 
by several circumstances. At the reformation of the theological fa- 
culty or college at Paris, towards the beginning of the 16th century, 
the Augustinian monks were selected to furnish the college of divi- 
nity with a scriptural bachelor. Luther, too, found in his Augus- 
tine superior, Staupitz, a zealous adviser of the study of the serip- 
tures, in preference to any other pursuit. In the technical language 
of the times, Staupitz recommended to him to beeome a good ‘ T'ex- 
tualis et Localis,’ by which he meant the acquisition of a thorough 
knowledge of the texts of scripture, and an expertness in quoting 
them. Stimulated by this advice, and by his own ardour, Luther 
did not confine himself to solitary study, but frequently preached and 
did other duty for the clergymen settled in the neighbouring villages, 
This exercise answered the dovble purpose of instructing the people. 
and of giving him that facility in public speaking which is to be ate 
tained by practice only.’ 


From 1608 to 1517, we find Luther appointed to a pro- 
fessor of logie at Wittemberg, on a public mission. He 
visits Rome ; exchanges the philosophical, for the theolo- 
gical chair at Wittemberg.— Pursues his studies, and begins 
to question and to oppose prevailimg tenets. In this progress, 
we meet many valuable observations, on the prevailing 
scholastic philosophy of the Platonists, the Aristotilians, the 
Positiri, Sententiaric, and Mystici. 

At Rome, Luther, little acquainted with the corrupt 
ways of the world, imagined that on visiting the holy city, 
the residence of the Vicar of Christ, he wes about to become 
a witness of the exercise of every christian virtue. How 
great, then, may we presume his astonishment to have been, 
when he beheld luxury, licentiousness, and debauchery per- 
vading all ranks of society. 

The following year is pregnant with events. Luther is 
excommunicated by the pope....is summoned to the diet at 
Hermes, to which he proceeds regardless of impending 
dangers. He is committed to the castle at Wartberg by 
his enemies, where he continues to write and to publish. 

Henry VIII. of England writes against him. That mo- 
narch had, in the early part of his life, paid some attention 
to the study of scholasic theology, and was flattered into a 
belief by his courtiers, that he might attain an easy triumph 
over Luther. 

2M2 
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his ardours were wholly devoted to the diffusion of religious 
truths, and the reformation of the Romish church. His 
natural temper led him to conceive strongly, and his tri- 
umphs over the Romanists powerfully seconded this consti- 
tutional tendency. ‘The same warmth led him to avail him- 
self of the aid of whatever weapons were caleulated to goad 
his adversary. Sarcasm, in all shapes, raillery, ridicule, 
direct personality, even pumping, abound in his contro- 
versial tracts. The freedom of his langunge, addressed to 
the great, was dictated by nature, ana the all-powerful 
claims of truth. His attitudes were Iefty, but untinctured 
by personal vanity. In treating of the Scriptures, he con- 
sidered himself as acting in the presence of God, whose 
majesty and glory were so infinitely exalted above all 
created beings, as to reduce to ore, and the same 
level, all artificial distinctions of worldly institutions. 

Under this conviction, the king, or the prince, who ven- 
tured to oppose what Luther considered the work of God, 
seemed to him no more exempted from severity, than the 
humblest of his adversaries. To this independence of tone, 
he added a peculiar fluency of argument, and familiarity of 
illustration, that divested serious topics of any forbidding 
aspect of study, and gave to them the smiling attraction of 
amusement. 

To his undaunted spirit, he was indebted for his usefulness 
and his celebrity ; lis courage was firm, deliberate; and 
founded in conviction. He was unmoved by the threats of 
his foes, or by the expostulation ofhis friends. He per- 
severed steadily, in his course ; and, looking forward, with 
patience and confidence, awaited the hour when he was to 
‘reap in joy, what he had sown in tears.’ 
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Art. 8.—Creed Philosophic, or Immortality of the Soul. By Natha- 
niel Cooke, Esq. London. 1813, Stockdale. Quarto. Pp. 115, 


This gentleman has taken a great deal of pains, by a variety o 
ingenious arguments, so prove what is almost universally admiited 
the converse of the doctrine of Epicures and Lucretius; but, how- 
ever superfluous such lucubrations may appear at first sight, on 
mature reflection, they will be admitted to be useful and laudable ; 
and if well executed, as the work before us certainly is, deserve the 
approbation and encouragement of all well disposed persous ; for 
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if we can suppose that one unhappy Sceptic or Atheist may be 
enlightened and convinced of a truth, which appears evident to 
a Savage in a state of nature, by the unanswerable argumests which 
oar author has collected and arranged, surely too much labour could 
not be expended to effect so happy a cousummation: and, in our 
opinion, if all Atheists were obliged, or if they could be induced to 
read and study the work before us, a very great portion ef thentl 
would become converts to that doctrine, which constitutes the basis 
ofevery religion. 





EDUCATION. 


Arr. 8.—Five hundred Questions, deduced from Goldsmith’s 
History of Rome, calculated to euable young persons to form correct 
leading ideas of the character, conduct, and constitution of the 
Romays. By J. Gorton, i8mo. pp. 72. Souter. 1814, 


This little work is introduced to the public, by an admirable pre- 
face, which assures us, Mr. Gortom has talent to aspire at greater 
undertakings. The only impressions of our youth are, perhaps, the 
least delible and the most cherish<3. To awaken the mind, therefore 
to objects so important as the political rise and fall of a vast empire, is 
to preface the after opinions of the adult, to contemplate with judges 
ment, the passing events of his own times. ; 

‘ With respect, says the anthor, to the mode of answering these 
questions, a more proper one can scarcely be suggested, than that of 
having them written out, either in the language of Goldsmith, or of 
the student, as may best suit the proficiency of the latter with a strict 
attention to the more obvius rules of composition, spelling and 
pointing. To produce a facility in recollection and refereace, it might 
be useful, occasionally, to put the questions verbally, in which case, 
clearness of idea should be much more. attended to, than elegance of 
expression.’ 

We recommend the work. 





NOVELS. 


Art. 9.—Conduct, a Novel, in three volumes. Pp. 231, 204, 
239. Newman & Co. 1814. 


The author’s motive or offering these volumes {fo the public, 
must soften the severity of criticism. A widow, wiih séven chil 
dren, seek support from its sale, may its circulation be five fold 
to the list of subscribers whese came precede the work! 

With this sentiment had we nothing to commend, we should cer- 
tainly close: but we have pleasure to say that the work ‘abounds 
with passages worthy of commendation, 

The sentiments are chaste—the tale -affecting—-and the language 
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superior to that of the common class of novels, Most of the charae- 
ters are correctly drawn; and those of the clergymen and captain 
are well contrasted; and the manners of Town and of country are 
naturally depicted. We therefore, feel it a pleasing duty, to re- 
commend * Conduct’ to the attention of our novel readers, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 10.— A Proposal for improving the system of Friendly Soci- 
eties, or, of Poor Assurance Offices; and, by increasing their 
Funds, rendering, iv process of time, on the Principles of ~Accu- 
mulation, ail Parochial Taxation for the Relief of the Poor un- 
necessary. Most respectfully submitted to the Lended Interest of 
that part of the United Kingdom, called England, by Jerome 
Count de Salis, Of the Holy Roman Empire, "F.R.S. Octavo. 
Pp. 91. 1814. Reynolds. 


This is a philanthrophie as well as patriotic work, and it is entitled 
to the most serious consideration, 

The author, anxious to better the condition of the indigest, and, at 
the same time, to reduce parochial poer rates, aims to set forth 
a plan calculated to insure these desirable objects. Friendly societies, 
he tells us, are established throughout the kingdom, by which 
associations, tradesmen, mechanics, and labourers, promote by means 
of certain stipulant payments, to receive so much per week when 
sick, infirm, or otherwise incapacitated from labour. At this sug- 
gestion, he proposes aa improved plan to be sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, uader whatever name or designation may seem most meet. 

On this subject Mr. Pitt was very eloquent in the Hlouse of 
Commons on the 12th of July, 1806, when a bill for regulating the 

wages of labourers was laid before the house. 


‘ifsuch means could he practised, as that of supplying the neeesr 
sities of those who required assistance by giving it in labour, or 
affording employment, which is the principle of the act of Queen 
Elizabeth, the most important advantages would be gained. They 
would thus benefit those, to whom they afforded relief, not oply by the 
assistance bestowed, but by giving habits of industry aad frugality 
and furnishing a temporary bounty, enable them to make per- 
manent provision for themselves. By giving effeet to the opera- 
tion of Friendly Societies, individuals would be rescued from be- 
coming a burthen upon the public, and if necessary, be enabled 
to subsist wpon a fund which their own industry contributed to raise. 
These great points of granting relief according to the number of 
children, preventing removals at the caprice of the parish officer, and 
making them subscribe to Friendly Societies, would tend ina very 
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great degree to remove every complaint to which the present partial 
remedy could be applied, (meaning Mr. Whitbread’s bill for regulating 
the wages of labourers), Experience has already shewn how much 
could be done by the industry of childven, and the advantages of 
early employing thém in such branches of manufacture, as they are 
capable to execute. The extension of schools of industry was also an 
object of material importance. if amy one would take the trouble 
to compute the amount of all the earnings of the children who are 
already educated in this manner, ie would be surprised, when he came 
to consider the weight, which their support hy their own labour took 
off the country, and the addition which by the fruits of their toil, and 
the habits to which they were formed, was made to its internal opu- 
lence. The suggestion of these schools was originally drawn from 
Lord Hale and Mr. Locke, and upon such authority he had no diffi- 
culty in recommending the plan to the encouragement of the legisla- 
ture. Much mighi be effected by a plan of this nature, susceptible of 
constant improvement. Such a plan would convert the relief granted 
to the poor into an encouragement to industry, instead of being, as 
it is by the poor laws, a premium to idleness, and a school for sloth » 


And the plan proposed by this pamphlet is in perfect unison with 
the sentiments of Mr. Pitt. 


‘I will here subjoin some extracts from the regulations from the 
Castle Eden Friendly Society, eastablished under the anspices of 
Rowland Rourdon, Esq. M. P. whose spisited example, it were much 
to be wished, the noblemen and gentlemen of Great Britain would 
follow. These regulatioas are published by the desire and at the 
request of the Society for bettering the condition, and increasing 
the comforts of the poor, with view ato facilitate similar estab- 
lihments ; they were drawn up by Michael Scarth, steward of 
that socicty, and stand as the first article in the first volume 
of these valuable reports. 

‘Extracts from the castle Eden friendly society regulations, 
Article 35: ‘ that any member of this society, wishing to make 
a provision for his children, under 12 years of age, may be al- 
lowed to enter such of them, as he may think proper, on the follow- 
ing terms: 

«If under four yeasof age when admitted, to pay 4d. monthly 
for such child, till it attain 12 years of age. 

‘* If four and under seven years when admitted, to pay 3d. 
monthly. 

‘*If seven and under ten years when admitted to pay 2d. 
monthly. » 

‘* If any such member so ontributing for his children, shall 
die and leave any child or children, under 12 years of age, Is. 
a week shail be applied out of the funds of this society, towards the 
maintenance of such child so contributed for, till it attains the age 
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' to any benefit unless 
¢ ve Such mem! er’s death ; 
and any member chusing to e ble the suis above 
mentione:. shall be allowed to dos: d, in that case, the 
children shali be entitled to double allowsauce, in case of the 
father’s death, as aforesaid.’ It is here observed in a_ note, 
that the constributions for children may be thought rather low, 
in proportion to the sum to be paid, but the chance of the 
child dying in its fathers life time, or afterwards under 12 years,’ 
and also the great probability of the father’s living, are to be 
calculated. But even supposing the contirbution to*be too low, 
it is a very useful application of the fund. When the capital 
of a friendly society admits of it, or the father’s earning 
enable him to subscribe for one or more of hisj children, 
such a laudable spirit in him should be encouraged ; and though I 
mentioned in a former part of this treatise, that apprentices 
could not be expected to subscribe, as they earned nothing, 
yet if it happens that lads bound apprentices are already members 
their subscriptions shonld, certainly, be continued, 

‘1 shall now ‘insert an account of the contributions paid by 
the subscribers to the Castle Eden Society, as well as of the plan 
of annuities to persons advanced in years. Article 15, page 
18, rule ofthe society: ‘ thatthe funds of this society shall be 
in the nature of shares amongst its members for the time being, 
and the sum to be contributed and paid,|jby each member, for, 
or in respect of, each single share iu the said society, shall be 
after the following rates: (that ia to say),’ 

Ages at Admission. Per Month, 
» & 


0 
04 
1 


24 


a 


Ifthe member be under 22 years 
If above 22 and under 2% 
93 scteny 7 
24 . 25 
D5 26 
26 27 
27 28 
28 ‘ £9 
29 ° 30 
3i 
32 
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34 
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Ages at Admission. Per Month ? 
s d. 
BD noes AO ccccccccceccceceveccsecees L OF 
OD ccte SF cocccecedstiscteudadee soove Uae 
OY sii ED vee ccteveee vdeetedes cooees |b 10% 
SD 6S EB vecvctcvose ovgcteervseovece FE. WOE 
GD ib cte GE Woccciveces séddetdeced wee 
BO gece GD svsacevavevds ecdcvescotsus © EOE 
BD cies BD secu ves cece sect esa veda aa 


* Each member under 45, may pay for as many shares as he 
pleases, and shall be entitled to a proportionable relief, . [tis also 
one of the regulations of the Castle Eden society, that if any per- 
son above the age of 22, who shall be admitted a member of this soci- 
ety, shall be desirous of being put apon the same footing in point of 
monthly contributions, as if he had been admitted a member under 
that age, he shall only contribute the sum of Is per month during 
his life, if such person do pay on admission, or at the next monthly 
meeting afterwards, a gross sum, according to his age, foreach share 
he may chuse to take : that is to say, 


Ages at Admission. Per Month. 
Z£2:¢€ 

If above 22 and under 23 years ...eeeeeseeee O 5 O 
Wiivcséceve Me ccvvoctose esoeees O10 O 
Es csiveve EP escevaureet coeess OD O 
TD cctcalew BD ctccvcccenesesoee. ee 
Oc wdan de MF ch ivedéeolse sctoocn,  F_-Ree 
BT. Socdocss' EO ococasde véisbnue « 110 @ 
PP icnibies DD is cwesdteved coon LYS O 
ere Or etoetmasovande cow 3.0-8 
30 eseeneereevee $1 eoeereeeeeee . eevse 2 6 0 
WP ssicced 5 coccsccsuum one SBS 
TecicadeD <oscasiads cones $36.6 
Bi ccklcc BB icccur tenes oor 3 4 @ 
PP iccbtone SB hss coats -- 310 O 
re er ‘ cocce 8 @ 
iP 64 anivdas BP” sea cteten gunman «. 4-6 0 
OF di ceecdd GO. ita ceeenins «ee, 414 O 
DP wiieck sek: wens See 
Pc ccacne GP id ccaeie bade cooee & 10 O 
BDiiccuchaw 4 Sin dddis cee cossae O-O8 
OS avcthcude MP: cde cuiuamad svete 610 0 
BD cecididd GH +6006 e ccccoqsvese® 2 @ *@ 
Ds vdvdcas ore ere, 
WE dcctanc GPascdix oepanaeebe tae eee 
Sedans eo eer «eees 810 O 


The funeral expences of the members are also made up in the cas- 
le Eden society, in the following manner, which I think might be 
idopted by other friendly societies with advantage, where the cir- 
wustances of the contributors, and their numbers admit of it, viz. 
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each member to pay sixpence for each share, or threepence for each 
half share, to which he may be a contributor, on the decease of every 
member for whose funeral the society shall bave any disbursments to 
make. 

* The monthly ntributions continue for life, and may be paid in 
advance for three months ; and if a member should die before the 
expiration of the term, a preportionable part shall be refunded to his 
widow, or legal representative, : 

* There is a regulation also, which wonld be worth the attention of 
parochial committees ; which is, that when the monthly contribu- 
tions, fines, and all other sums, shonld amonut to 20/. the halt should 
be invested in the public funds, or placed out to interest on real or 
personal security, to be approved of by the stewards, directors, and 
committee, by some writing under their hands. it will surprize many, 
to be told, that 500/, at 5 per cent. compound interest, will amount to 
64,060/. in a century, and to upwards of a million in 160 years. 
From this the reader will of course form an idea that the principle of 
accummulation of the funds of Friendly Societies being strietiy ad- 
adhered to, will enable the committees to encr-ase the allowances in 
ease of sickness or infirmity, and that the fund itself may become so 
large, as from its interest entirely to do away all necessity of any 
parish rate, even the quotas to county rates. and the relief of soldiers 
and militiamen’s wives, and the casualties incident to parochial ex- 
pences, might be defrayed out of the interest of these fuuds in process 
of time. ' 

* The following are the benefits in sickness to which the members 
of the Castle Eden Friendly Society are entitled*for each share, and so 
in proportion for each hali share :—to six shillings a week when con- 
fined in bed, or to the house, and incapable of performing any kind of 
werk ;—end to three shillings a week when he is able to labour in 
any degree, so to continue until he can follow his usual occupation, 
It is observed in a note to the substance’ of this article, that the al- 
lowance insickness is about one third higher than Dr. Price’s calcu- 
lation : bat by the rules of this society, members receiving aid from it 
in sickness, are debarred from annuities for the same shares, and on 
aceount this allowance may be afforded.’ 

* The sum of five pounds for each share, and fifty shillings for each 
half share, shall be paid at the death of each member to his widow; 
or if no widow, to any person appoiuted by him in writing to receive 
the same ; and if none be appointed, then to his legal representatives, 
But the steward, directors, and committee, shall, if they chuse, have 
liberty to expend two guineas of such allowance upon the expences 
of the funeral of the deceased, A provision for the funeral of each 
member being appointed by the 17th article, it would be better that 
the optien of the two guineas be not left to them in case there be z 
widow or children, but the whole of the share either left to her, o 
applied by the stewards towards educating and clothing the childre 
or putting them out as apprentices. 

* The widow of a member of the Castile Eden Seciety; who sha 
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have died after having ~ stributed to the fund for fifteen years, for 
any number of shares or half shares, without havieg receivey an 
annuity or any other relief from this society, shall, if she has 
marriad to him for ene year, be entitled to claim and receive,’ during 
the time she may continue his widow, a clear annuity of four pounds 
a year for each whole share, and half that sum for each balf share.. 
In case such member shall die without leaving a weadow, but leay- 
ing au ordhan child or children, under the. age of twelve years, the 
like anguity sball be applied for such child $F children’s benefit, at 
such times and in such a manne: as the steward, directors, and com- 
mittee shall think proper, until the youngest of such children shall 
obtain the age of twelve years. 

‘ To this 24th article a note is added, that this allowance to widows 
aud orphans of four pounds a year on each share ou which the mem- 
ber sha!i have received no benefit after subscribing for fifteen years, 
is u great icdueement not to claim benefit when in sickness when it 
when it is possible to avoid it, which will thereby swell the fund, 
eny enable it to make good the payment. 

‘ And each woman belonging to the Castle Eden Society, after 
having contributed for fifteen years, shall be entitled to receive an 
annuity of four pounds a year for each share, after attaining the age 
of fifty years; and she untijl she attains the age of sixty years, to 
he paid in the manner mentioned in the 25th article, for the payment 
of annuitiee to commence at sixty years of age. It is here remarked, 
that women are allowed to receive an aanuity ten years sooner than 
men, in eonsequence of their not receiving in sickness. and of the 
whole of their contributions being sunk at their death, without the 
payments of annuities to their widowers or orphan ehildren. [f they 
were not to receive any annuity untill they were 60 years of age, 
very few men would contribute for their wives. 

* The 25th article provides, that if the wembers of this society, 
of or above 60 years of age. who in sickness, or infirmity shall 
prefer an annuity to weekly payments, shall be entitied to claim and 
receive progressive annuities, as follows : 

Age. An Annuity of 


£s.d. 
If 60 and under 70 years 
70 accese§ 69 
90 or upwards oe oe 

* These annuities to continue during the natural lives or members 
entititled to them. 

* A sum of money, not exceeding 10/. nor less than 5/. is also 
lent by to this society to any of the members for the purpose of 
puchasring a cow, on his giving a promissory note, signed 
himself and two respectable householders, for the repayment, wi 


interest, by instalments et the rate of 2s. a week, or such other 
rate as may be agreed upon. 


ee 


ee 1 of 
1 
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* There are also excellent regulations to prevent frauds or impo- 
sitions, visitors being appointed to attend, and see the sick me: “ers 
and certify their condition to the steward, and their allowan:» to 
them. And with respect to absent members, cerfificates are required 
to be prodaced, signed by the physician, surgeon, minister, sha~ b- 
wardens or overseers of the parish or place, where the member 
may reside.’ 


The society at Castle Eden, extends to their parishes, and is under 
the direrticn of the principal persons resident within them; aud the 
rectors, curates, and resident Magistrates are appointed Trustees, for 
the funds of the society : and their functions heve some resemblance 
with those of the parochial or district connections, 

The above extracts will shew that the improvements proposed, by 
our author, in Friendly Societies, are not visionary, but supported 
by facts, we wish every success to this laudable wndertaking and 
couciude, on the words of Mr. Colaqnoulon. 


* A well regulated system, jadiciously promulgated under the 
sanction of government, would + ork wonders in promoting provident 
and careful habits amongst the labouring people, which is indeed 
what is principally wanted to ameliorate their condition, and to ren- 
der them happy and comfortable ; 2nd perhaps through no other me- 
dium, will it be possible to establish a hedge or barrier against the 
misfertunes of indigeace., 

* We live in an age wien insurances upor contingencies are ramify~ 
ing in all directions, and we have seen in the operations of the singing 
fund, that inestimable prop to the national credit, by what rapid 
strides large capitals may be made to accumulate, if placed under a 
proper guidance. Supposing such a guidance to exist, and that 
3,900,000 of the labourers, handierafis, mechanics, and inferior 
tradesmen in England, were to place in this deposit, (meaning that 
of Friendly Societies) on an average, only three shillings and four 
pence a month, extending from one shilling to ten, according to 
their cirewastances, the aggregate woud amount to seven millions 
sterling a year. Of the seven millions, supposing five sufficient in 
each year tor the contingencies which would arise, and the remaining 
two millions to accumulate as a capital, what would be the result 
in twenty or thirty years. The capital would unquestionably be 
imménse, an encouragement would be held out to provident habits, 
which would give a new character to the mass of the people. 

‘1 answer to those persons who would object to me the im- 
practicability of the plan i prepose, | shall reply by another quo- 
tation from the same works, page 122. ‘ Difficulties will no doubt 
occur in carrying such a scheme iato execution ; but where is the 
difficulty which has not been overcome, shen the pressures of the 
nation veyuired the exertion of the genius and talents of statesmen 
to procure revenues which could not have been supposed a few years 
back to have been practicable,’ 
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Art. 1. — A slight sketch of Paris; or, some account of the 


French capital, in its improved state, since 1802. By a Visitor. 
Octave. rp. 100,45. R. Baldwin, i8l4. 


As we are, really, unequal to form av opinion of this book of travels 
we beg our readers to judge for thomsclves. ; 

* Pat it is not one play-house only that eatches the living manners 
and silades to all that is passing, and that has passed, on the mational 
stage, Frunet, the actor at the Varieties, gave offence, ia treating 
the Presicent des Cartons de la Suisse too jocosely, and mistaking 
him, te the ¢reat delight of his audience, for a Chinese, as asking, on 
his appearing as President des Cantons, “ Qui est ce Chinois la ?” 
frém that moment every thing, in dress and habit, manner and air 
became Chinois. 

On the thirtieth of July came out La Rovte de Paris, ou Les Allans 
et Venans. The road to Paris, or the Geers and Comers, in one act, 
en vau devilles, or sing-song. ‘The scene is laid at an inn on the 
road, ashort distance, of three leagues, or about eight miles and a 
puarter from Paris. The stage represents f 


the inside of the court. 
yard of the Fleur-de-Lis Inn, which is on the actor's right; im front 
are tables under a trellice ; io the left is a lamp-post, to which is 
suspended a reverhére: wm the court are two gates opposite each 
other. ‘The innis kept by Margiret, the widew Le France. The first 
eharacter is Vincent, 2 ¢osiic: from Paris, with extracrdinary dis- 
paiches, who is ina veolent hurry to be served, cails lustily about him 


and curses the waiter for stopping the kiag’s messenger, when Mare 
garet comes out, and asks hiai how long he hes been so zealous in 
his Majesty's service, and tells kim in a pointed vaudeville, that she 
remembered him on the road, when he made short steps, and long 
meals ; that the trade ef a messenger iz, no doubt, a hard fatiguing 
occupation, but the way to soften it is d’étre courier sans courir. 
** Poh, poh,” says Vincent, “‘ you are talking of last year, now out of 
date, the times are much altered; then he sirgs to the same tune ap 
Margaret's : ‘“* When I was the bearer of laws that bit hard every 
individual, | was the messenger of sorrow, { then weut a snails pace; 
but now I carry the dispatches of a wise and just prince, if E did not 
gallop, 1 showld k«op the unfortunate lingering im their misery. I 
remember full well, when I brought the news of the general peace, 
with a branch of olives in my hat, full é:essed ina habit of ceremony, 
a jew whip in my haud, flie flac, flic fine, all the way, I rode six 

posts in thirty-six hours. and by the blessings of God, only killed 
five horses.” After some farther dialocue of the stoart kind, im which 
he admires Morgaret’s sign 2s the emblem of innocence, and the 
hearts of Henry, Louis, the good kings of France, and tells her that 
he sighs as he galiops wits lowe of her beind him, and rides off, 
parodying Boiicau’s Horace: r 


L'amour monte e4 croupe, et gal »pe avec mo’. 
she calls after him, “ Don’t kill your h)s: for me, he stos te 
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answer, “ You are a wicked, good for nothing woman:” ‘And you,” 
she rejoins, “* the only one that says so.” 


SCENE Ul. 


Margaret. Mons. de Cadiac, a gasconading solicitor, who wonders 
his carriage is not arrived, pretends to be on his way to court, to con- 
gratulate the king. Margaret asks him whe: wine he'll haye; he 
calls for a glass of water, tells M. that he is a bachelor,and kisses her 
hand, when Madame Cadiac comes unexpectedly upon him reproa~ 
ches him with his infidelity, and adds “ It was for this then you left 
the boat, la patache.” This blows him up with Murgaret: “* What’ 
says she *‘ is this the carriage that you are geing to court in.” ‘ It 
is,” says he, “ by order of my physician, who {prescribes let 
coche eau as good for the digestion, in order to assist a week sto- 
mach.’ Madame Cadiac, a bas bleu, coplains bitterly of being 
left in the lurch, like Diana in the island of Naxos, and falls 
gracefully inte an arm-chair in a fainting fit. 

‘In the fifteenth scene Milord and Milady come upon the 
stage who are welcomed by the hostess with a remark on the 
length of time since she has seen any English, Milord and 
Milady amuse the parterre and boxes exceedingly with his bad 
French and her English veil. Milord says, ‘ give mea beef-steak.’ 
Milady praises every thing French, la soupe de Jena, le haché 
d’Austerlitz, et la creme de Meringue; and they both join in 
admiring the lily, and rejoice that during its exile of twenty 
years from its native land, Albion was the happy conservatory 
Where it found shelter from the storm, Milady sin 

Quand on voulut Vexile: de la terre, 
Pendant vingt ans d'un © age ennemi, 
Albion fut Pheureuse serve, 
On le lys trouvoit un abri. 
Milord cries, ‘ Goddem—vive la paix!’ Milady observes——‘ The 
French and English were always near enough to sake hands,’ 


SCENE XVIII. 


Folville just] come from Paris—Margaret asks him—‘* What news 
frem Paris?’ Fol. ‘The Dog of Montargis at his fifty-seventh 
night.’ Marg. ‘ that all? Fol‘ there are charactures of Napoleon 
on the thirtieth of March, the day before the Allies entered, 
looking at the Affiches des Theatres, on which are anneunced for 
that evening, Les Evenemens Imprevus. 

Le Tartuffe. 

La derniere Representation du Valen Maitre. 

Le Tyran Corrigé. 

Les Gapsiers de la Fortune, 

La Revanche forcée. 

Cambaceres et sa suite sortant par la porte de derrerie. 
Uncochon Angloise de 18 Louis, qui ne vaut pas un Napoleon.’ 
Marg.‘ \i Paris be so amusing, why did you leave it?’ 


gs. 
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‘© © If there had been nothing but women I should net have 
left it, but unfortunately it is crowded with the envious, the jea- 
lous, and the discontented, wicked journalists, and importunate 
creditors, which last have determined me to visit foreign parts.” 

N. B. The Dog of Montargis alluded to isa play du theatre de 
illa Gaité, founded on a story mentioned by Olivier de la Marche 
in his Treatise on Duels, 1437. . 

Julius Sealiger de Exercitatione, fol. 272. edit. 1557. 

Beile Forest-—Histories Prodigieuses. Claude Expilly dans sen 
Plaidoyer sur edit. des Duels. p. 343. 

Bernard de Mentfoucon Monumens de la Monarchie Francaise, 
tom. iii. p. 70. 

Marc de Wilson Sieur de la Colombiere dans le vraio Theatre 
@Honneur, et de Chevalerie, edit. 1648, tom. iii. p. 600. 

St. Noix Essais Historique sur Paris, edit. 1778. tom. iii 
p. 181. . 
p Sainte Palaye, Memoires sir PAncienne Chevalerie, tom, ii 

337. , 





Art. 8.—Primum Mobile with Theses of the theory, and canous 
for practice: wherein is demonstrated from Astronomical and 
Philosophical principles, the nature and extent of celestial in- 
flux upon the mental faculties and corporeal affections of man- 
containing the most rational and best approved mode of direc 
jou, both in zodiac and mundo, exemplified inthirty remarkable 
nativities of the most eminent men in Europe, according to 
the principles of the author, laid down in his ¢ Celestial Phijosophy.’ . 
Originally written in Latin, by, Didacus Placidus de Titus, mathe- 
matician to His Serene Highness Leopold William Archdnke of 
Austria. The whole carefully translated, and correctedfrom the best 
Latin editions, illustrated with notes and an appendix, containing 
several useful additions to the work. By John Cooper, teacher 
ef the mathematics. Pp. 462. Davis. 1814. 

Judicial Astrology is no longer studied as a science in civilized 
countries: this new version of a very old work is a well arranged 
and claborate system of the exploded hypothesis; and may be 
considered as a curious relic of ancient literature. from the time 
of Ptolemy to the 16th century of the Christian era. : 
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Note.—bd. signifies bound—h. bd. half-bound—sd. sewed— 
The rest are, with few fexceptions, in boards. ed. signifies edj. 
tion—n. ed. new edition. 


Abernethy’s (John, F. R. 8.) surgical; trough parts of Holland, Flanders 
Observations, Part Il. on Diseases re-| France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Ger- 
sembling Syphilis, and on Diseases of| many, during the summer of 1814, 
the Uretha, third edit. 8vo. 6s. by a member of the University of 

Alpine Sktches, in a short tour,| Oxford 8yo. 8s, ‘ 
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best Historian’, for the use of Schools, | 


new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Hogg’s (James) Queen's Wake, a 


: | 
Legendary Poem, thirded. 8vo. 124. | 


Hoentingford’s (Herricus, L. L. B.) 


Pindari Carmini jaxta Eaemplar Hey- | 
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by J.J.Machet, 12mo. 8s. 64. fr. be. 

Observations on Objects interesting 
to the Highlands of Scotland, part®s 
larly to Iverness and ‘Iverness-shir 
8vo. Os. 


Orton's (Job) Discourses on. Practical 


vianem et Lexicon Pindaricum, 8yo. | Subjects, n.ed. 8vo. 9s. 


1}. 10s. 
Damnii Lexicon Pin- 
daricr:n Bvo. 12s. 

Lawfon’s (Hugh, Esq.) Poems, royal 
Ato. li. < 








Letter (2) to Lord Liverpool on the 
prohable effect ofa great reduction of 
Co Prices by Importation: the State } 


with their sizes and prices. 1814, 8vo. 
Bs. half hd. 

Longmon, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown’s General €Catelogue of valuable | 
and rare old books, Part IIL. which eon- | 
tains the Classes of facetia, or books of 
wit and drolicry, humour and fancy; 
magic, witchcraft, &e. 1s. 6d, 

Meeke (Mrs.) Spanish campaign, a 
Novel, 3 vol. i2mo0. 18s 

Merriman’s (Samuel, M.D.) Synopsis 
of the various kind of difficult Parturi- 
tion, second ed. I2mo. fs. 

M‘Phail’s (Rev. William) Great 
Things which the Lerd heth done for 
us, a sermon preached in the Scotch 
Church at Rotterdam, on the day of 
Thanksgiving for a General Peace, 8vo 
3s. sd 

Modern Dunciad, a Satire, with 
notes. Biographical and Critical, fools- 
cap. 5s. 64. 

Nutt’s complete Confeetioner 7th ed. 


and + creditors; and of debtors and 
cre ine netal, 8vo. 3s; } 
Life, ituler ;’ 12mo0 3s 
Lithgow’s iNiam) Travelsand Voy: 
ares throagh Evrepe. Asia, and Africa, | 
for nivteen Years, twelfth ed. Svo. 12s. | 
Lovad The) Catalogue of books | 
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Parry’s (C.H.M.D.F.R.S) Cases 
of Tetanus and Rabics Contagiosa, or 
Canine Hydroobia, 9vo. 6s. 

Persia a Poem with notes, vo. 3#. 

Powers (Alexander) New Orthogr4- 
phical Exercises, with the correct Or- 


| thoephy of every word, 12mo. 2s. bd. 


Recluse of Norway, (The } by ‘Mise 
Ama Maria Porter, 4 vols, 12mo. 
1]. 4s. 

Records of a noble Family, by Jane 
Hervey, 4 vols. 12mo0. 18s. 

Roberts (Mre) Duty, a novel, 3 vols. 
12imo. 19s. : 

Rese aad Emily, Sketches of Youth,. 
12imo. 5s. Gd. bd. 

Strahan’s Pearl Bible, smallest ever 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








We have received Mr. George Frederick Bushy's communications 
wees his intended lectare, on a work speedily to be published, 
under the title of « Junius Discovered” We lament that we cannof 
insert so interesting an article; but will be very glad to review the 
workwh en published. 

I. B. Ps. communication may he bad of our publisher. 
which he reviewed had been already noticed by us. 


X. Q. was received too late for insertion in this number, but his 
favour shal! meet with due attention, 


The work 


